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“PHB ABTRRSS: 


Before and Behind the Curtain, 


A DRAMA OF A LIFE-TIME. 
BY ONE OF THE PROFESSION. 
[contiNvED.| 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE PLOTTERS. 


ReGinatp pe Laycy’s bachelor apartments 
were very sumptuously furnished, and no end of 
money had been spent on them. The sitting- 
Toom was a perfect gem in its way. The fire- 
place was a marvel of white marble and gold 
and polished steel, in the midst of which the fire 
glowed like a huge carbuncle in a precious set- 
ting. The Axminster carpets were so soft and 
deep, that they felt like elastic turf to the foot 
The furniture was of rosewood and cut velvet. 
In little niches stood exquisite Parian statuettes, 
A carved bookcase was well-filled * with choice 
volumes. <A few oil paintings, and a series of 
English lithographs representing the “ pets of the 
ballet,” and “ pets of the prize ring,” hung upon 
the walls, where were also suspended boxine- 
gloves, wire masks and fencing foils, rifles dog- 
whips, tandem-whips and Rippon spurs. ‘ 

De Lancy and the toady tossed aside their 
Coats and hats, threw themselves into deep arm- 
chairs, one at each side of the fireplace, and 
elevating their leg: : 


Y $ to the fashionable a: 
maintained them in that posit a. 


am ohn at Position by resting their 
etna lis head on his right. ha)" ~Regtnald 
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“Of course not, blockhead! But you know 
her by reputation ?* 
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fan assistant—an tn- 
a little science pnd 
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game, you may have need o 
scrupulous fellow, who hal? 


or. 





of reflection; Tompkins reposed his “seat of 
thought ” upon his left hand, and thus they sat 
for a long time, for the principal did not seem 
inclined to speak, and the follower dared not 
break the spell of silence without permission from 
his patron. 

“Tommy,” said De Lancy, finally—“ I have 
it!” 

“Well!” cried the toady, bringing his heels 
to the floor, and exhibiting all the alertness of a 


look black, Mark, you and I wont part company 
for all that. And I'll tell you a secret apropos 
of that same lady—she has refused me with 
scorn.” 

“ Til manners and bad taste!” Mr. Supple ven- 
tured to remark. 

“ Quite sensibly said,” replied De Lancy. 
“ Well, sir,” he added, fixing his eyes keenly 
upon Supple, to see what effect the communica- 














spaniel, when his master bids him “ mark.” 

“She has rejected me, ‘Tommy, and will never 
come round.” 

“ Never ?” 

“No, she is evidently smitten with this con- 
founded cigar man. What did you say the hum- 
bug’s name was ?” 

“ Sevilla.” 

“Ay. Well, obstacles only fire me. AndI 
am determined to marry her, in spite of herself.” 

“ Determined to marry her! That’s what the 
French call a heroic remedy. I don’t see how 
it can be done.” 

“You are dull. I mean to carry her off—ab- 
duct her—run away with her.” | 

“That would be very well in another country, | 
or if we could date back a century or so—but 
here in New York} at this day—why, my dear 
fellow, it’s impossible.” 

“ If it’s impossible it shall be done,” answered 
De Lancy, borrowing a celebrated phrase from 
the minister of Marie Antoinette. 

“My dear friend, one would think your head 
had been turned by a severe course of Mrs. 
Radclitfe’s romances. You are worse than the 
knight of la Mancha.” 

“Pshaw! you never could see an inch beyond 
your nose. 
sibilities are achieved by a man of iron will.” 

He stooped forward and catching the bell-rope, 
pulled it violently. The tinkle of the bell had 
not died away, before a serious, smooth-shaven 
man in black, about forty years of age, quietly 
entered the room and stood beside his master’s 





I will show you how easily impos- 


chair, waiting for orders. 
“ Mark Supple,” said De Lancy, “ is my house 
on the East River in good order ?” 
“ Perfect, sir,” replied the sleek, serious ser- 
vant. 
“And one might pass a week 


“The housekeeper sees to that.” 
there without 
perishing of cold or starvation ?”’ 

“T should think it 
Supple. 

“ One question more, Mark. 


possible, 


Do you happen 
to be acquainted with a good serviceable fellow 
about town—a greater rascal than yourself?” 


Supple smiled—a smooth, fawning smile, but | 


made no answer. 


“The question is about getting some help for | 


you in case of need, in a delicate undertaking. 


You see I'm engaged to be married to a certain 





young lady, and she isn’t engaged to be married 


to me. 
“ Scarcely, sir.” 
“Well, then. You know this star actress who 
is making such a stir now?” 


Do you take my meaning ?” 


“ Not personally, sir.”’ 


sir,” replied | 


tion would have upon him. “TI propose to carry 
off that same Corinna Mortimer after the per- 
formance.’’ 

Mark Supple had a most impenetrable counte- 
nance, and was so well drilled that he never was 
surprised at anything. Had he been secretary to 
Charles XIL., he would not have jumped when the 
live shell came crashing through the roof. Yet, 
schooled as he was, he could not avoid very 
slightly elevating his eyebrows. De Lancy no- 
ticed the indication, slight as it was. 

“T see the project startles you. But if you 
don’t like to have anything to do with it, say so. 
I don’t consider it, observe, within the line of 
your duty, but an extra job to be paid for lavish- 
ly. So Lean as well get an extra hand to do it, 
if you show the white feather—and you can let 
another share the danger and the emoluments.” 

“T beg your pardon, sir; but it seems to me 
that it is my duty to help you in whatever you 
undertake. As for showing the white feather, 

| sir, [thought you’d put me to the test often 
enough not to suspect me of that.” 

| Spoken heartily. Now then, for a rough 
outline of my plan. You may perhaps be aware 
that Miss Mortimer’s carriage is rather a peculiar 
one?” 

“Yes, sir, it’s a French coupé of the new pat- 
tern. But Wall & Dixey who made it, have one 
just like it.” 
“ Exactly. 


You're a trump. And you know 


surtout he wears ?” 


carriage are kept.” 
* Excellent. 
at least two minutes faster to the mile than 


hers.” 

“All of that, sir.”” 

“ New,” continued De Lancy, “I have ascer- 
tained that her carriage calls for her at a partic- 
ular hour. A bribe to the hostler will cause a 
delay sufficient to enable my carriage, or rather 
the coupé I shall purchase, the counterpart of 
hers, with a driver dressed like hers, to be some 
I shall be inside to 


Driven like lightning to my house, 


minutes first on the spot. 


receive her. 
she will tind herself surrounded by my people. 


In a word, she will be mine. It’s a desperate 


adventure, but there is excitement in it—danger 


| 


yerhaps, possibly a little leaven of the law to give 
P Ps; I 3 


it an after flavor—but I’m rich enough to pay | 


This, 
But the 
first thing you may do, is to secure that coupe, 


for all my triumphs and to buy impunity. 


observe, is only my plan in the rough. 


quietly, of course. 
ask. You shall have acheck for the money. 
But in the execution of the details of the bold 


Give them whatever they 


| tion. “I shall succeed.” 





the size of her coachman, and the color of the | 
| 
“ Yes, sir, and the stable where the horses and | 


And my horses, you know are | 


“Do vou know of afifsuch 2 


“IT do—I have my ecyeonaf ” 
some use of.” ellow I have made 

“ Very well—see him direc 
taining fee, and understand | 
row, day and night, he is to | 
soul. Llere, take this purse.” 

And De Lancy handed th 
lany a well-filled purse. 

“ Tell your man,” he added 
to the theatre to-night, and m: 
ly familiar with the face and f 
timer, so that he will know! 
where.” 

“Any further orders, sir ?”” : 

“None at present. Let me 
have bargained for the carria 
assistant.” 

Mark Supple bowed low, an 
apartment as noisclessly as he 

“Tommy!” said De Lancy, 


tly—give him a re- 
hat for all to-mor- 
»e yours, body and 


e agent of his vil- 


, “that he must go 
ike himself perfect- 
igure of Miss Mor- 
* them again any- 


see you after you 
ge, and seen your 


d glided out of the 
had entered it. 


“Very likely. Faust succe 
had his Mephistopheles —and 
Supple.” 

“ Quite a brilliant idea, for yo 
remark,” said De Lancy, “that | a. 
to be particularly enlivened by th 


aled because he 
you have Mark 


Allow me to 
you do not seem 
“ Well, Reginald,” said Tor [tis plan of mine.” 
say, I think it’s the most haza 
you ever engaged in.” 
“And therefore the most at 
imagination.” 
“You must be infatuated with th 
“love her and I hate her fiereels 
“ But once having made her your 
you'll settle down into a humdru 
man?” 
“Never, Tommy, never. No woman 
hold me long in leading strings.” 
* Then you don’t intend to eut yx 
} friends ?”” 


apkins, “I must 












rdous adventure 
active to my 
is girl.” 


, | suppose 
m married 


will ever 


pur old 
“ By no means.” 
“Nor give up this nice establishment ?” 
| Never.” 

{| “Then I wish you luck.” 

| “T never failed yet ; and my star has ; 
| no symptoms of growing dim.” 


Leaving this precious pair to their conve 
tion, let us follow Mr. Mark Supple, and 


Arsa- 
what that sleek and smooth-taced otk od \ 


up to. is 
a } 
CHAPTER XIV. 
AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 

Arter transacting his business at the carriage- 
makers, which was on Broadway, Mark Supple 
turned down a by-street leading to the East 
River, and, after passing two blocks, turned 
abruptly to the left, into a small oyster saloon, 
where, in the extremity, seated near the grate, 
he found a man of middle-age, broad-featured 
and coarsely clad, warming his hands at the fire 
Though he 
shoulder of this individual, the man started to 


laid his hand very lightly on the 


» J SHOOT THE DRIVER. 
BRONSON THREATENING 1 


in fierce exulta- | 


hown 


his feet as if ke had been shot, and then settled 
down again ingo his seat with a sulky growl. 

A sight te Cen neverIaughed—Aparted Mr. 
Supple’s smooth lips, as he remarked : 

“Why, Mike, did you think the ‘beaks’ had 
uabbed you ?” 

“No,” said the man, looking up. “If I had 
mistaken you for a ‘beak’ you wouldn’t have 
been able to ask that question.” And he thrust 
his hand menacingly into the breast pocket of 
his rough coat. 

“Come, come, Mike,” said Supple, “ Cut bien 
whids (use good language,) to your pals (friends), 
and don’t ruffle up your feathers so easily.” 

“Tam getting a little nervous and shaky, that's 
a fact,” said Mike. 

“Well, well,” said Supple—* T’ll order a little 
of the inevitable, and we'll sit down quietly in 
a box yonder, and have a little chat.” 

“Tsee you want me,” said the rough man. 
“But I’m at your service.” 

So they sat down in a little alcove partitioned 
off from the rest of the room—a private box— 
and closed the door. 

“How are you off for blunt (money ?”’) asked 
Mark. 

“Not a flimsey (bill) or a counter (coin) left,” 
said Mike Bronson, for it was no other than our 


old acquaintance. 
“Well, I've a plaster for that hurt, Mike,” 





a handful of small gold, silver and bills, and 
shoved them towards his companion. 


half covetous, half compunctious. 
“You know, Mark,” said he, “ that I’ve tried 
to be honest. 


There are times when the thought 
of the racketty life I lead drives me almost mad. 


But bad habits are strong, and temptations irre- 


sistible. 

Ile swept the money into his pocket and swal- 
lowed the tumbler of liquor Supple set before nim 
at a draught. 


“ Now what's to b: done?” he asked. 


“Tn the first place, yon are to keep sober for 


| eight and forty hours,” said his friend. 





“Then I know there’s some precious mischief 


in the wind,” said Mike Bronson. 
“Will you give me your word,” continued 


Mark, ‘that for that period of time you'll be 


sober as a church?” 
“Twill, and there’s my hand on it!” 
“Th 


Supple, as he removed his kid gloves and touched 





enough between gentlemen,” said 


the bony fingers of his companion. “I never 
knew you to violate that pledge.” 

“And now, heave ahead, Mr. Supple,” said 

® Mike. 


me€ad I’m impatient to know what you ex 


“ You never give me blunt for nothing— 


! 


£9tO For today your task is easy. It’s ouly to 





“T hehe theatre to-night.” 





a year,” aven’t been inside a play-house this many 


to?” said Mike. “What house am I to go 
“The i 
stage. “LT mark. Secure a good seat near the 


Miss Mortimeyj.ch vou to watch the star-actress 


figure—her moe narrowly Imprint her face and 
" 1 ' be 
you will be likelyements, on vour mind, so that 
nde - 
or under any cir’y to recognize her in any dress 


4 ” 
‘umstances 





~ 2 OO PER ANNUM 
TERMS, { “ CENTS SINGLE. 





“And what am I to spot her fort” 

“My master is in love with her.” 

“ Well, and what of it?” 

| “She isn’t in love with him.” 
“Well?” 
“And we may find it necessary to persuade her 
to love him. That's a sufficient hint for to- 
day - 
“ That's as much as to say that some mischief 
| is plotting against a young woman that never 
harmed either of us. [never liked that sort of 
job—though I began life with something of the 
sort. I'd far rather be ordered to lick some 
| two-fisted fellow or get licked myself, than play 
tricks on women.” 
“All you are asked to do,” said Supple, “so 
far, is to go to the theatre to see a pretty woman, 
and there’s no harm in that, I suppose ?”’ 
| “Why, no.” 

“Then ask me no questions, and I'll tell you 
no lies.” 

“ Very well,” said Mike, sullenty. 
nothing further. 


“Tl ask 
If you want to see me to- 
morrow, you'll know where to find me.” 

Supple rose upon this and bade Mike good 
| day. 

| As he turned up the street, he muttered to 
| himself—* I don’t know exactly how far to trust 
| that fellow. He's a singular compound. He 
| sometimes has the oddest scruples. I wish we 
| might arrange it so as to get along entirely with- 
out his help. U'll see what Mr. De Lancy says. 
It’s lucky I told him no more.” 

Faithful to his promise, Mike Bronson drank 
no more that day, and when night came he took 
his seat in the pit of the Park Theatre, near the 
orchestra, perfectly sober. The house filled up 
early, and was a very brilliant one, a large pro- 
portion being ladies, splendidly dressed. Long 
before the hour for the rising of the curtain, pit, 
boxes and gallery were packed to repletion, 
Mike, who had in his day, been a somewhat 
ardent play-goer, began to take some interest in 
what was going on. His eyes roved about the 
house, seeking to realize some familiar face, but 
in that vast assembly there was no one that he 
knew. 

Once he thought he recognized a gentleman 
of about forty, dressed in a suit of deep black, 
who sat in one of the side boxes of the dress 
circle, but he could not call to mind where he 
had met him, and a new-comer soon shut him 
from view, and before he had time to concentrate 





said the smooth-tongued Mark, and he took out 


. | 
Mike Bronson eyed the money with a look | 


his thoughts, the curtain was rung up and the 
play begun. 

When Julict was discovered on the stage the 
house rang with thunders of applause ; the ladies 
waved their handkerchiefs—people in the back 
seats arose and bent forward to get a glimpse of 
the beautiful actress, and the aniversal enthusiasm 
Nor 
was Mike an exception to the general feeling. 


showed that her fame was at the zenith. 


The moment he set eyes upon Miss Mortimer, 
The face, the ex- 
pression, the figure, the movernent—surely he 
But in the midst of this 
commotion of feeling, a cry and a bustle in one 


he was strangely agitated. 
could not be mistaken. 


of the side boxes attracted his attention and that 
of the whole house away from the stage. A 
gentleman had fainted, and they were taking him 
out. It was the person whom Bronson thought 
he recognized—but his attention immediately 
returned to the stage. Begying the loan of an 
opera-glass for a moment of his next neighbor, 


a young clerk, he scanned the Juliet of the even- 


| ing with redoubled attention 


“Tris she!” he thought. ‘“ Yet how wonder- 


ously has she kept her beauty. Not a line on 


her face, nota wrinkle on her brow. And yet it 
But 
the same mould ? 


It muss 


can’t be. It is some juggle of the fiend 


can two women be cast in 
Can two persons be so perfectly alike * 
be Agnes Stanley, or it is all a delusion ois 

When the drop curtain tell on the first act, he 
asked his neighbor 

“Do you know anything about Miss Morti- 
mer ?” 

“ What everybody knows about her?” 

“ How old is she ?” 

“ Not more than eighteen.” 

“ Was she brought up on the stage 1” 

“T fancy not, and that makes her success the 
more wonderful They say she's an orpha 
and only four or five years ago was a street 
singer. That's the story, and it's penerally 


t ed 


“ Eighteen veare 





!” thoaght Bronson “ How 


time flies! Eighteen years The child would 
be about that age! If it is #he—she is the imag 
of her mother. Fool that I was, to think she 

ild have stood the wear and tear of life so 


The play went on, and as it progressed, the 
pay p 


energy of the actrees and the enthaeiwem of ¢ 


It wae a sucression of 


audience rose togethe rT 





tnumphe At every pause the 
‘ th } and 1 ' " 

ver scemed acious of « - ah 
r the presence of the audier 
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her own genias swept her away with the current 
of the passions she simulated. It was the Juliet 
of Shakspeare—the Juliet of unbounded love, of 
wnutterable woe. The curtain fell amidst such 
applause as had never before shaken the walls of 
the old Park, and with one voice, the multitude 
demanded their favorite actress. In obedience to 
their call she was led before the footlights by the 
manager. But in that brief interval, the illusion 
of the scene had vanished, leaving the person- 
ality of the performer. She came before them 
now, the gentle, timid blushing girl, shrinking 
from observation, trembling before the thousand 
eyes bent upon her. Amidst the cheers, the 
bravoes, the bouquets, she curtsied her thanks 
and then glided out of sight. 

After afew moments, Mike Bronson madé his 
way out of the house, and, going round to the 
stage door, said he wished to see Miss Mortimer. 

The door-keeper who was a surly fellow, scan- 
ned the applicant from head to foot, and an- 
swered : 

“You can’t see her; nobody’s admitted be- 
hind at night.” 

“ Well, can’t I see her to-morrow, then ?” 

“ Perhaps so.” 

“Can you tell me where she lives?” 

“At the American hotel.” 

“T must wait till to-morrow,” thought Mike. 
“ But first I must discover what this De Lancy’s 
intentions are. If it be her child, they shall 
sooner rend me limb from limb than induce me 
to raise a finger against her. I’ve done too much 
of that in my day. Whoever she is, I wont 
harm her—if it’s only because she looks like 
that poor, injured, innocent girl.” 

And with this resolution—Mike often made 
good resolutions—he went to his lodging-house 
and to bed, where he slept a troubled sleep, peo- 
pled with perplexing dreams. 


CHAPTER XV. 
AN EVENTFUL DAY. 


Mike Bronson rose late the next day, and 
after breakfast sauntered into the oyster-saloon, 
where he had met Mark Supple on the preceding 
day, and where he expected to see him again. 
And about eleven o’clock, just when he was 
thinking of going to the theatre or to the Amer- 
ican hotel and trying to see Miss Mortimer, 
Mark Supple made his appearance, and shook 
hands with Bronson cordially. 

“ Well, old fellow,” said he, with a great show 
of friendship, “ you’re looking as bright as a new 
half dollar, and [see you’ve kept your word. 
You're as sober as a church, though it’s eleven 
o’clock. Not one eye-opener yet!” 

“ Not one.” 

“ Well, you deserve one, and shall have it.” 
He spoke a word to the landlord, and a tray with 
refreshments was carried into the private box. 

“Come, Bronson,” said Supple, ‘I have a 
word or two to say with you in private.” 

When the two were alone, “Now, Mike,” 
said Supple, “did you go to the play last 
night ?” 

* Yeu.’”” 

« And saw Juliet ?” 

“T did.” 

“ She’s rather handsome—eh ?” 

“A beautiful creature, Mr. Supple, and looks 
as good as she is beautiful.” 

“Really, you’re getting quite sentimental. 
There’s a soft streak about you thatI never could 
fathom. Some of your notions are strangely in- 
consistent with your character and life. I sup- 
pose now that you’d have some scruples about 
making this beauty happy in spite of herself ?’”” 

“None in the world,” cried Bronson, rubbing 
his hands. “I’m curious to know what Mr. 
De Lancy proposes—and am eager to execute 
his work.” 

“Quite too eager, my fine fellow,” thought 
Supple. “ Well,” he added, aloud, “I’m really 
sorry to disappoint you. But the fact is, Mr. 
De Lancy is ble as a hercock. He 
has given up, at least, for the present, all thoughts 
of bringing the rebellious beauty to terms.” 

“Then,” said Bronson, “as I have been paid 
for a job that isn’t to be done, I sappose I must 
refund the money, that hasn’t been earned,”’ and 
he thrust his hand in his pocket. 

“No, hang it!” said Supple. “De Lancy is 
no skinflint either. Keep the money. We'll 
work it out of you one way or another. Be- 
siles, his humor may change again in twenty- 
four hours. Come, come, don’t look so gloomy, 
man. Your glass stands before you.” 

“Thad half made up my mind to quit drink- 
ing,” said Bronson. “ It’s the cause of all my 
troubles.” ad 

“Then let it banish your troubles,” said Sup- 
ple, raising his glass to his lips. “At least don’t 
be so churlish as to refuse a glass with me. 
To-morrow will be time enough to begin the 
total abstinence dodge.” 

“Why, that’s true,” said Bronson, who unfor- 
tunately required but little persuasion to gratify 
his appetites. ‘So here’s your health, my boy.” 

“ Yours.” 

The glasses were clashed and emptied. But 
the liquor, whatever it was, did not seem to have 
an exhilarating effect on Bronson. Leaning his 
head on his hand, his thoughts travelled back 
the long road of his life to the days of his child- 
hood; and pictures of the past blended with re- 
grets for the present. 

Supple talked away fluently, but his compan- 
ion heard not a word of what he said. Rapidly, 
too, his thoughts grew confused ; even the pic- 
tures of his imagination were blurred, and finally, 
losing all consciousness, his head fell heavily 
upon the table. i 

Mark Supple surveyed him for a moment with 
a sardonic smile. He shook him roughly by the 
shoulder; but no motion, no sign responded. 
Then he rese and stepping out of the box, locked 
the door on the sleeper, and removing the key, 
handed it to the landlord. i 

** Remember what I told you,” he said. 

“Allright, Mr. Supple,” said the landlord, with 
awink. ‘ You're one of ’em !” 

Mark Supple smiled, and then, in his usual 
quiet way, glided out into the street. 

When Mike Bronson awoke, he was in total 





darkness. He strained his eyes, but was unable | 
to perceive a single ray of light. His head ached 
as if it would burst. With a desperate effort he 
collected his thoughts, struggling to account tor 
his situation, but could only remember having 
drunk a single glass of brandy with Mark Supple. 
Thrusting forth his hand, it encountered a tum- 
bler which fell with a crash upon the floor and 
was shivered to atoms. He shouted atthe top of 
his lungs. 

“Hullo!” cried the landlord, opening the 
door, with a lamp in his hand. “ What the 
deuce are you making such a row here for! 
Have you got the delirium tremendous? Come, 
tramp—I want to use that room. I’ve let you 
sleep for twelve hours, and I wouldn’t do that 
for nobody but you. Come, turn out.” 

“Tell me,” said Bronson, “ what time it is ?”’ 
“Eleven o'clock at night. Have you slept 
yourself sober ?”” 

“Sober! I’ve drank but a single glass this 
day with that infernal villain, Mark Supple.” 

“ What are you blowing about him for!” ask- 
ed the landlord. 

“ Because he must have drugged my drink.” 

“O, pshaw! More likely you took a drop too 
much—and not the first time either, Mark.” 

“Ttell you the truth, Bill Evans.” 

“ Well, well, we wont dispute about it. But 
he paid the bill like a gentleman. Better take 
another drop to set you all right. A hair of the 
dog that bit you.” 

“Not in this infernal den.” 

“Don’t you go for to say nothing agin this 
house,” said the landlord, sternly, setting down 
the lamp. “ It don’t set easy on my stomach, 
my fine fellow.” 

“Do you want to pick a quarrel, Bill? Be- 
ware! I’m not in the best of humors, and I’m 
dangerous.” 

“Don’t brag, Mike, you haven’t got the mus- 
cle you once had.” 

“That’s true, Bill,” said Bronson, sadly. 
“ But for that very reason I’m more dangerous. 
Be wise, and don’t cross my path. I've backers 
here,” and he half drew the handle of a pistol 
from his breast pocket. 

“ Pshaw! I was only joking,” said the land- 
lord, who didn’t relish this demonstration. 
“Take yourself and your pistols away. You'll 
come back to-morrow in a better humor.” 

Bronson strode out into the street. ‘‘ There’s 
mischief in the wind,” he muttered, “ and direct- 
ed against her. Heaven send that I may pre- 
vent it, and thus atone for some of the heavy sins 
laid to my account. If suecess crown my efforts, 
I swear to become henceforth a better man.” 

Though it was late when Mike Bronson rush- 
ed out into the street, yet crowds of people were 
abroad. It made no difference to him, however. 
Taking advantage of every opening, springing 
off the sidewalk when the opposing throng was 
too great, he strode’ along fiercely, impetuously ; 
at times breaking into a run, such was his fever 
to get forward. At last the welcome lights of 
the Park danced before his eye. There was the 
usual crowd of carriages and of people before 
thegheatre. , He elbowed his way qrrough them 
and went round to the stage-door. 

“I must see Miss Mortimer on important 
business directly,” he said, peremptorily to the 
surly guardian of the private entrance to the 
dramatic temple. 

« Youre too late,” said the door-keeper. “ Miss 
Mortimer has left the house.” 

“Pray tell me how long since ?” 

“ Not five minutes ago.” 

“Too late! too late!” thought Bronson, and 
his head swam as he made his way back to the 
sidewalk in front of the theatre. 

“Miss Mortimer’s carriage !’’ called out the 
driver of an elegant coupé, as he reined up his 
horses. 

“ Miss Mortimer’s carriage !”’ repeated a man 
on the sidewalk—it was our friend Jobbles— 
“How can that be? I just put her into her 
carriage. Thompson,” he added, addressing 
the coachman, ‘wasn’t you here a minute 
since? Didn’t you drive Miss Mortimer home ?” 

“No, sir—my harness was out of order, and 
that delayed me behind my time.” 

“ Sir,” said Bronson, who had not lost a word 
of this conversation, addressing Jobbles—“ let me 
speak a word with you. There’s foul play here.” 

“Foul play!” cried Jobbles, in great agita- 
tion. “Do you hear what this man says, 
Sevilla?” turning to a handsomely-dressed young 
gentleman who stood beside him. 

“Yes, gentlemen,” said Bronson, “I mean 
what I say. Don’t stop to question me, but 
take my word upon trust. I know but little, but 
suspect more. This I know, that Mr. Reginald 
De Lancy is at the bottom of some plot against 
Miss Mortimer.” 

“I’m bewildered,” said Jobbles. “ Here was 
a carriage, the counterpart of ours—a coachman 
as like Thompson as could be! And now I 
think of it—he called out ‘Miss Mortimer’s car- 
riage !’”’ 

“Which way did the carriage go?” asked 
Henriquez Sevilla, who was scarcely less agitated 
than Jobbles. 

“Towards the Bowery,” replied Jobbles. 
“And I remember I wondered a little at that.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Bronson—* I think I can 
put you on the track. If this was a trick of De 

Lancy’s, I think I know where the carriage has 
gone.” 

“What's to be done?” cried Jobbles, in utter 
despair. 
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Fortunately Sevilla was prompt and decided. 

“ Thompson,” said her, “ jump down from the 
box. I'll take your place. You, sir,” he said 
to Bronson, “will ride with me. Jobbles, jumps 
inside, and keep quiet, whatever happens. Leay 
everything to me.” jro- 

The peremptory tone of the young man; the 
duced instant and implicit obedience. Aprang 
coachman leaped down, Sevilla and Mike Arriage 
to the box, Jobbles was tumbled into the,feet into 
and the horses dashed along Chatham $ 
the Bowery. owded, and 
Fortunately the street was not dving. The 


horses were fresh, and Sevilla giaving the busy 
rein, they dashed along like deer, ? 
thoroughfare behind them. 
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“QO, that I were armed!” groaned Sevilla. i 


“Lam,” cried Bronson, taking a pistol from | 


| his breast. by means of this instrument 


MICROSCOPE IN A MURDER TRIAL. 

Phe microscope is daily becoming «a more and 
more important aid to legal investigation An 
llustration of this occurred pot long ago, m 


which a murder was broaght home to the emmiunal 
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“ Drive on, or I'll shoot you!” cried De Lancy, 
as leaning forward through the window, he 
pressed the cold barrel of a pistol against his 
driver’s eheek. Mark Supple, for it was he, 
lashed the horses, and they began to gam on their 
pursuers. 

“ Fire at the horses!” cried Sevilla to Bronson, 
excitedly. | 

‘A blaze of fire burst forth, a sharp report fol- | 
lowed, and then one of De Lancy’s horses reared 
up in the air and fell headlong, jerking his mate 
off his feet, and dragging the driver from his box. | 
In an instant Sevilla reined up his jaded horses, 
and together with Bronson, sprang to the ground. 
To hand out Corinna and place her in the arms 
of Jobbles, who had also alighted, was the work 
of a moment. 
De Lancy also descended. He was as cool 
and insolent as ever. 
“J should like to know,” he said, “ the name 
of the person who has presumed to remove a 
lady from my protection !” 
“You can be easily satisfied, Reginald De 
Lancy,” said Sevilla, advancing—* my name is 
Henriquez Sevilla.” 
“ Very well, sir,” replied De Lancy, haughtily. 
“IT know you, and my word for it, you shall an- 
swer for this in the morning.” 
“Do you presume to call me to account, in- 
solent ruftian, because I have crossed your dark 
purposes and foiled your fiendish schemes ¢ It 
is not I, but you, who are to settle for this busi- 
ness. And here, on the spot, I purpose to chas- 
tise you.” 

“Insolent scoundrel!” retorted De Lancey. 

But the words were hardly out of his mouth 
before Sevilla’s whip-lash scored his aristocratic 
face. He struck back with his cane, but a dex- 
terous stroke of the whip sent it whirling from 
his grasp, and a second afterwards, another 
stinging lash burned like a brand on his cheek. 
He stepped backwards to avoid the stroke, but 
Sevilla followed him up lashing him like a 
hound. ‘Then it was that, maddened by rage and 
shame, he drew his pistol and fired. Fortunate- 
ly the bullet tlew wide of the mark, and Sevilla, 
grappling with him, wrenched the weapon from 
his hand, flung it after the cane, and then tinish- 
ed with his horsewhip the severest castigation 
that one man ever received from the hands of 
another, till finally the foiled villain, every spark 
of spirit lashed out of him, prayed for mercy. 

« That will do,” said Sevilla. “ But remem- 
ber, if you ever cross my path again, I will flog 
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possession was smeared with 
| dried both onthe blade and on the handle. The 
prisoner strove to turn aside the force of this cir 
cumstance by asserting that he had cut some raw 
| beef with the knife, and had omitted to wipe it 


which was the fact, that a kuife in his 
blood, which had 


The knife was submitted to an eminent professor 
of microscopy, who immediately discovered the 
following facts: 1. The stain certainly 
blood. 2. It was not the blood of a piece of 
dead flesh, bat that of a living body; for ua had 
coagulated where it was found. 3. It was not 
the blood of an ox,sheep, or hog. 4. It was hu- 
man blood. Besides these facts, however, other 
important ones were revealed by the same mode 
of investigation. 5. Among the blood were 
found some vegetable fibres. 6. These were 
proved to be cotton fibres—agreeing with those of 
the murdered man’s shirt and neckerchief. 7. 
There were present also numerous tesselated 
epithelial cells. In order to understand the 
meaning and bearing of this last fact, must ex- 
slain that the whole of the internal surface of the 
ee is lined with a delicate membrane (a con- 
tinuation of the external skin), which discharges 
mucus, and is hence termed mucous membrane 
Now this is composed of loose cells, which very 
easily separates, called epithelial cells; they are 
in fact constantly in process of being detached 
(in which state they constitute the mucus) and of 
being replaced from thre tissues beneath. 

Now microscopial anatomists have learned that 
these epithelial seales or cells, which are so mi- 
nute as to be undiscernible by the unaided eye, 
differ in appearance and arrangement im ditlerent 

yarts of the body. ‘Thus, those which line the 

gullet and the lower part of the throat are tes- 
selated, or resemble the stones of a pavement; 
those that cover the root of the tongue are ar- 
ranged in cylinders or tall cones, and are known 
as columnar; while those that line some of the 
viscera of the abdomen carry little waving hairs 
(cilia) at their tips, and are known as dilated 
epithelium, ‘The result of the investigation left 
no doubt remaining that with that knite the 
throat of a living human being, which throat had 
been protected by some cotton fabric, had been 
eut. The accumulation of evidence was fatal to 
the prisoner, who without the microscopic testi- 
mony might have escaped.—Gosse’s Evenings at 
the Microscope. 
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TEAMSTER’S ADVENTURE, 

The Sacramento (California) Standard gives 
the following as a recent adventure of an old 
Sacramento teamster known as Billy Miliken. 
Billy tells his story as follows: About ten days 
ago, says he, our teams left Placerville for 
Genoa; we got along tolerably well till near the 
summit ridge, between the two places, when our 
teams broke down; the teamsters left me in 
charge of the broken teams and goods, while they 
went back to "Placerville for fresh teams, On 
the evening of the departure I kindled a fire to 
cook my supper, and was down on my knees 
mixing flapjacks, with the frying-pan heating on 
the fire, when I happened to look, and there 
stood eight big Injuns—lean, hungry, lantern- 
jawed fiends as ever you saw—each with his bow 
drawn to the arrow’s head, and pointing towards 
me, not ten feet off. Llooked at them a moment, 
when one of them spoke up in tolerable good 
English, and said with a grin: “ One white man 
—Injun! Shoot ’em—ugh!” T don’t think I 
am a coward, but I always like a fair show. 
The odds were too heavy against me in this case, 
and unfortunately my revolver was covered up 








cried a smothered voice. 
“Who's that?’ cried Sevilla, panting with 
exertion. 
“It’s that rascal, Mark Supple, sir,” replied 
Bronson. “ He’s under the horse’s heels. Shall 
I take him out ?” 
“Yes,” replied Sevilla. “ Don’t let the poor 
tool be killed.” 
So Mike dragged Mr. Supple out of his posi- 
tion which was really perilous, for the horse was 
plunging and kicking furiously, and Mr. Mark 
had become entangled in the reins when he fell 
and was perfectly helpless. ‘ 
“There!” said Bronson, when he had set him 
on his feet.“ Now I think we’re square. That's 
the price of drugged brandy,ch? That was 
sharp practice, Mr. Supple—but it was no go. 
Now look to your horse, and see to your master, 
and a pleasant night to you.” ° 
Corinna had been pouring out her thanks to 
Sevilla, who now brought Bronson forward. 
“ Your thanks,” said he, “ are due to this good 
fellow, Mike Bronson. He it was who gave in- 
formation of your danger, and whose timely shot 
crowned our attempt at rescue with success.” 
Corinna took Mike’s hand,and thanked him 
fervently. 
“T don’t deserve it,” said Mike. « Indeed I 
don’t. I’m not a good fellow, as you've called 
me; but a man who has led a wild, wicked life. 
But there are streaks of good in every one I 
suppose—and I’ve got a conscience stowed away 
somewhere in the hold, though it requires a hard 
pull to break it out.” 
“You must let me see You to-morrow at the 
American hotel,” said Corinna, earnestly, 
“Twas about to ask permission to wait on 
you,” said Mike. 
Jobbles shook hands with Mike, and told him 
that he should be very happy to see him; 
then Jobbles, Sevilla and the actre: ' 
€ 


and 
' 88 got into the 
arriage, while Bronson took a seat beside the 
driver, and the jaded horses drew them back to 
the city at a crawling pace. 
[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 

[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 


the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication. } 





A HEART IN THE RIGHT PLACE. 
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big supper. They reasoned among themselves a 
moment, and their love for the flesh-pots of Egypt 
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skinned Indians. It went rather tough; I ‘tried 
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pitched in as if they had never eaten a square 
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: SINGULAR DEVELOPMENT. 
Some time early in December last, a family 
residing in this county, had a child of ‘some tive 
years of age, who died, and on the next dav was 
vuried in a neighboring graveyard. On the night 
sneceeding the sepulture of this child, its mother 
ad a dream in regard to her lost little one, that 
weighed so heavily on her mind that she would 
take no excuse nor be put off, but the grave must 
be examined to sce if the child’s remains were 
still there. She had dreamed of seeing the 
child taken from the grave, and although her 
husband went and looked at the grave and told 
her it looked unchanged from the time they had 
left it, still she insisted on a further examina : 
and finally, to satisfy his wife, and without an 
faith in the reality of the dream, the hushand in 
company with several neighbors, went to the 
graveyard, opened the grave, and then the little 
coffin; and, judge of their surprise, all was there 
except the mortal remains of the child It was 
gone. We cannot consent to be considered as 
believers in dreams, yet there is some thing in this 
Instance that will stagger the faith of the most 
incredulous, and give them reason to doubt 
whether all the visions we see when we are asle ep 
are phantoms or not. This is to us a most sin- 
gular case, and we know it to be trne.—/ndiana 
True American. 
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ELOPEMENT AND REMORSE. 

A few days ago, one of our city officials, tired 

of the restraints thrown around him by an exact- 

ing wife, resolved to elope with a young lady with 

whom he bad been for a very long time desperate- 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WINTER MOONLIGHT. 


BY M. Lewis. 
Evening, calm, serene and tender, 
From the blue heavens smiling down, 
Throws her robe of quiet beauty 
Over mountain, vale and town. 


Snow-clad, earth is pure and spotless, 
Sending upward radiant light ; 

Stars on high sre dimly shining, 
Paled by the bright queen of night. 


Soft and dreamlike rest the shadows 
By the moonbeams earthward cast; 

Brilliant, yet subdued, reflections 
With the softened shades contrast. 


Yet more deeply on the spirit 
May the sweet impression rest, 
Shadowing, though but dim and faintly, 
Harmonies forever blest. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE MINISTER'S COAT. 
BY J. C, MERRIAM. 


Tr was a cold afternoon in February, and not 
only cold, but extremely disagreeable; for the 
wind came in fierce gusts, and made one’s teeth 
to chatter in spite of the extra amount of cloth- 
ing with which all sensible people were provided. 
Slowly and wearily a stage-coach erawled up the 
hill, and having attained the summit, was about 
descending at a faster rate, when there was a 
sudden jerk, the horses were brought to a stand- 
Still, and the twelve cold, hungry and sleepy 
passengers looked out with a show of interest, to 
discover the cause of the delay. 

“What’s the row now?” muttered a stout, 
red-faced man, who, buried in a great-coat, an 
enormous red comforter and a fur cap, was en- 
deavoring to get a nap. 

The question was speedily answered, by the 
opening of the coach-door and the entrance of 
another passenger, at sight of whom the twelve 
sat petrified. It was an old but time-honored 
rule that the interior of the coach should accom- 
modate but twelve, and never was this rule violat- 
ed, but that there were murmurs deep if not loud. 
Upon this occasion, the unlucky thirteenth was 
greeted with a fearful shower of ill-natured mur- 
murs, among which could be detected a few fem- 
inine “ O dears!” 

There he stood in the middle of the coach, 
stooping over in a most uncomfortable position, 
to avoid coming in contact with the roof, and 
there he might have stood during the remainder 
of the journey, if a lady, whose features no one 
could see—for she wore a thick brown veil—had 
not made room for him, with the words : 

“I think there is a seat for you here, sir.” 

As number thirteen took his seat and thanked 
the lady, the murmurs grew a little louder, and 
became perfectly audible to the young man’s ear. 
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haps. 
a moment to gaze after her. 


dily furnished parlor, when a visitor was an 
nounced in the person of Miss Pry. 


clamation, as she tripped into the room. 





ministry. Well, they've come, for I had it from 
good authority, as my brother John’s wife's 
sister’s adopted daughter is cutting dresses for 
Mrs Loring. And she Says one of them dresses 
beautifully, and has such a deep voice, and she 
expects he is very talented. But we shall know 
to-morrow, for they are to supply Mr. Loring’s 
pulpit, as that dear good man has got such a 
cold he can’t speak above a whisper. One of 
them will preach in the forenoon and one in the 
afternoon, so you can make up your minds to 
set your caps for them; and as there are two of 
them you needn’t quarrel.” 
“Well, but, Miss Pry—” now commenced 
Arabella. 
“O, Tean’t Stop to say a word more, girls, I 
am in such a hurry. Put on your prettiest dresses 
to-morrow, that’s all.” And then Miss Pry was 
off in an instant. ; 
Never had a larger cong gati bled in 
the village church, than appeared there the next 
morning. Many a fair young face looked eagerly 
round for the first glimpse of the young preach. 
ers, and not the least curious of the congregation 
were the sisters Arabella and Clara Temple. At 
length the preacher for the morning arrived, and 
accompanied Mr. Loring into the pulpit. There 
was no mistaking that tall, 
dressed gentleman, who gave out and read the 
hymn with such a sweet voice. Arabella and 
Clara exchanged glances, for their acquaintance 
with the preacher had ¢ ed two days be- 
fore, and they had already enjoyed the privilege 
of hearing from him some very witty remarks. 
The hymn being sung, there was a hush, in the 
midst of which the young preacher arose, folded 
his hands and laid them gracefully upon the desk 
shut his eyes, and leaning over, breathed a ng 
prayer in his softest and most melodious tone of 
voice. The prayer was elaborate and finely- 
phrased, but nevertheless it struck coldly upon 
the ears of many of the elderly people, who had 
been used to a less elegant but more earnest form 
of prayer. It seemed to them far more li 
service than that from the heart. 

There was great delight expressed among a 
portion of the young people, for any change was 
refreshing. The fact was, as they told each 
other in contidence, Mr. Loring was getting old 
and prosy, and ¢ juently rather ti 
here was something delightfully new. 
The text was given out, and then, as a matter 
of course, came the sermon. It was beautiful to 
see the ease and coolness with which this dainty 
gentleman settled those knotty doctrinal points 


which had been disputed from time immemorial 
and which ey i iam 





elegant, daintily- 





ke lip- 












“ Anybody and everybody, that’s the trouble 





of travelling in public conveyances.” 

“J wish I had waited for the next coach—I 
hate to be crowded,” interposed a third. 

“Small pox! Yes, I shouldn’t wonder. We 
risk a great deal travelling in this way.” 


So thought the young man, as he lingered 


The next day was Saturday, and Arabella and 
Clara Temple were seated in their somewhat gau- 


“O, girls, such a piece of news!’ was her ex- 
“You 
know our dear, good minister, Mr. Loring, talked 
of taking two young gentlemen to study for the 
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up in a stately manner. “ 1 be so disgusted, she 
ing him. Miss Snow woul{$#i™, and as she is so 
would never come here a,}' Steat loss to us.” 
rich, her society would be J's: Temple, from her 
“Girls,” said quiet Mftet invite the young 
corner, “hadn’t you be light people if you can 
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two distinct parties 
he party, including the 
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ation, were unanimous 
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. Loring looked upon 
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‘Mr. Loring never 
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said Clara, looking 
Well, Lhave no ob- 
hing I must. insist 
horrid old coat shall 
— I've forgotten his 
can remain at home 


lara, contemptuously ; 
“Invite him!” said C his dress nor his man- 
“why, mother, neither in fin genteel society. No, 
ners, is he fitted to appea w that old coat here.” 
I should go crazy if I say f! the subject, and left 
Mrs. Temple droppe« tes to whom she pleased. 
Arabella to direct her no ™t¥ document, which she 
It was an especially dai whom she had determined 
despatched to Mr. Ellis,- 20™, in the homely lan- 
to fascinate, and for w! % had already “ set her 
guage of Miss Pry, x] ‘Uccess. 
cap,” and not without: + had taken the trouble to 
If Arabella or Clar;, Y¢ discovered that the own- 
inquire, they would ha ‘08 also answered to the 
er of the venerable , ‘2 fact a relative of his fel- 
name of Ellis, being i 4 the two met, until they 
low-student. Never } ‘98's roof, for their homes 
came beneath Mr. Lor, The elder of the two was 
had been far apart,"  !nt, and the younger the 
the son of arich mere} ™€T- Both were anxious 
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speech and abounding in high-sounding words, 
the sermon was declared decidedly shallow by 
more than one person whose judgment was not 
to be disputed. One young lady with a pretty, 
sparkling face, was observed to exhibit some con- 
tempt when the preacher launched off into a 





On hearing this last remark, an ancient maiden 
lady, who sat at the right hand of the last comer, 
suddenly drew her dress from contact with her 
neighbor, as if the dreaded disease were actually 
in the vehicle, and as if there were the possibility 
of her catching it. A giggling from two young 
ladies upon the opposite side of the coach, at- 
-ted everybody’s attention. 
eo sure it came out of the ark,”’ said the 
elder of the two. “I never saw anything yet to 
equal its beautiful gloss. How much nicer they 
made broadcioth in those days.” 
“Tt’s a beautiful fit, Arabella, isn’t it? what a 
that must be !” 
aa be sure,” said Arabella. “What a pity 
we cannot have a bit of it to keep as a venerable 
venerated relic.” 
sar en vas no mistaking the subject of this 
witty conversation, and not a few eyes were 
speedily Ra to inspect the coat of the new- 
comer. 
nevertheless well-preserved and even glossy. 


evidences of its having been carefully mended 
It was the only coat the stranger wore, though 
the thermometer, if it had been consulted, would 
have recorded two above zero only ; it was con 


sequ 


home. 


fect calmness. 


pk were upon him, he was upon the point « 
resenting the insult. 
ment, the | 
word “ Shame !”” 
everybody hastily turned away, and a convers 
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ter, and the three walked gaily on. 
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was rather antiquated in style, but 
The 
beautiful stitching about the cuffs showed that it | 
had been carefully made, and there were also 


ently a most unpardonable piece of careless- 
ness for the stranger to leave his great coat at 


It is not to be supposed that the young man 
bore this serutiny from so many eyes with per- | 
At the first allusion to his coat, 


it was very eacher at first. 
is fre r ent before it was very | preacher a dye 
ea ak am va dittident, and—and—his coat was dreadfully old- | 


Such was the verdict pronounced | 
by the people of S—, who, like many 


flushed crimson, and when he observed that | 


But just at this critical mo- 
ady with the brown veil uttered the 
in such an indignant tone, that 


jon indifferent subjects speedily commenced. 


It was not long before the stage arrived at the 
villaze of S—, where most of the passengers 


amased himself very much during the latter part 
of the journey with various witty remarks to the 
‘ ; As he helped 
his words fell upon the 


the old gentleman must have mortgaged his farm 
coat, and no one knows how 


} ot 
This speech was grec ted with bursts of laugh- 


man felt very 


spoken, and then they had parted forever—per- 


studied, and what was intended to be an irresist- 
ible appeal to the hearts of his hearers—an ap- 
peal that they should show all possible kindness 
to their fellow-men, and deal gently with the 
erring. There was a flush upon the face of the 
young lady, which might have been interpreted 
‘as one of indignation, and the gleam of the 
clear eye boded no good to the preacher. 

But the preacher had_ his admirers also, and 
among them were Arabella and Clara Temple, 
who by dint of some management, contrived to 
obtain the escort of the young gentleman as far 

as their dwelling. What Mr. Loring thought of 
the sermon, no one knew. Some of the young 
people asserted somewhat maliciously, that the 
good old man was fast asleep the whole time, 
and heard not a word; there were others who 
chose to doubt this statement. ; 

There was no diminution of the numbers in 
the afternoon, for publie curiosity in the village of 
S— was yet to be gratified by a sight of the 
other and younger student, who was to officiate 
as preacher. The young people anticipated as 
much pleasure as they had received in the morn- 
ing, and the elders dreaded a similar sermon. 

1 ‘At the appointed hour came the young preach- 
1 | er, accompanied as before by Mr. Loring. _Ara- 
- | bellaand Clara Temple again exchanged signiti- 
| cant glances, for if the preacher was not, the 
| preacher’s coat was at least well known to them. 
| Ttwas the identical coat of antiquated make, 
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Everybody felt disappointed with the young 
: His voice was low, his manner 


But when the young man rose to 
not a few forgot his outward 


on was brought 
Deficient in theoretical figures, the ser- | 
mon was clear, earnest and sensible, and found | 


an echo in many hearts which had been un- | 
touched by the fine words heard in the morning. | 
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more than one gay laugh upon the subject, bat 
true to his vow, he bore all this bravely. More 
than one came forward and greeted him aa 
friend, and there sat Miss Snow joining in the 
conversation with that bright, animated face, 
which he had noted so well upon a previous 
occasion. 

“Tam sorry to see that you haven't got well 
of that cough yet,” remarked a lady, who had 
observed with some concern, that the young 
minister now and then was overtaken in a fit of 
coughing. “ How did you get it?” 

The question, simple as it was, seemed to em- 
barrass the young man, and the answer was hur- 
ried and confused. But one person understood 
his confusion, 

“Poor fellow!” thought Miss Snow, “that 
coat, or rather the want of another one, will be 
the death of him yet. No wonder he has that 
horrid cough ; I wish—” 

It is impossible to tell what she wished, but 
everybody observed that she looked very thought- 
ful the rest of the evening, though she acknowl- 
edged that she had had a very delightful time. 
It was a long time before Miss Snow heard of 
her friend, the young minister, again. “ His 
coat, or rather the want of another,’ as Miss 
Snow had worded it, had very nearly proved the 
death of him. Immediately after the Temples’ 
party, the obstinate cough had become more 
serious, and in spite of the care which Mr. and 
Mrs. Loring lavished upon him, it soon became 
evident to the medical adviser, as well as to the 
family, that the only chance of preserving the 
young man’s life, was to remove him to some 
warmer climate. This was soon effected, and 
the matter, after having been a nine days’ won- 
der, as is usual in all country places, ceased to be 
talked about, and was soon forgotten. 

The young minister, however, was not entire- 
ly forgotten by the village inhabitants. Often 
were inquiries concerning him addressed to Mr. 
Loring, but beyond the fact that he was better, 
nothing could be ascertained in regard to him. 

Tt was a beautiful day in the fall of the year. 
Miss Snow was walking slowly homeward from 
the afternoon service, which had been conducted 
by Mr. Atherton Ellis. Singularly enough, this 
tall, fine-looking Mr. Atherton Ellis was Miss 
Snow’s especial aversion, She disliked him and 
she disliked his sermons, and never heard them 
without wishing she had the power to expel the 
preacher from the pulpit. 

Upon this particular day, she heard steps be- 
hind her, and hastily turning, discovered the 
very object of her thoughts. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Snow. I've been 
wishing to see you,” said Mr. Atherton Ellis, 
blandly, 

“ Have you?” said Miss Snow, stiffly. 

“ The fact is, Miss Snow, we have known each 
other some time, and I—the fact is, I—” 

Miss Snow walked on quite calmly, not in the 
least troubled by the embarrassment of her 
companion. 

“The fact is, Miss Snow, I have a great re- 
gard for you.” 

“Indeed 1” Was the cool answer. 

Miss Snow could be as freezing as her name. 
The gentleman lost all patience. 

“Miss Snow, permit me to offer to your ac- 
ceptance, myself and my humble fortune. I 
know you will not despise me because my fortune 
is humble.” 

“No, sir, I should not. I only despise those, 
who, whatever they preach in the pulpit, sow a 
lack of Christian kindness to their fellow-men. 
I despise him who ridicules his neighbor because, 
perhaps, his coat is not of the latest make ; be- 
cause it has been paid for by honest labor, and 
made by a mother’s careful hands. Such I do 
despise, and ever shall.” 

“But, Miss Snow—” began the crest-fallen 
Mr. Ellis. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Ellis. I advise you to 
return to Miss Arabella Temple, who believes 
you the soul of honor.” And with the dignity 
of a queen, Miss Snow walked on, and left her 
companion to the sad reflection that the wealth 
he had coveted was not to be his after all. 

Inthe course of that week there were iwo 
pieces of news circulating in the village of S—. 
The first was, that Miss Arabella Temple had 
married Mr. Atherton Ellis and that the two kad 
left the village forever. 





The second was, that 
Mr. Loring, being fully empowered to do so, 
had chosen a colleague, who would enter upon 
his duties on the following Sabbath. Great was 
ement caused by both these rumors, but 
especially the latter. Old and young assembled 
at church upon the next Sunday, and great was 
the curiosity to know who the new minister was. 
But greater still was the excitement, when from 
the pulpit looked forth that well-known intellec- 
tual but now healthy face, which looked so like 
and yet so unlike a face they had seen before— 
that of Mr. Paul Ellis. Clad in a coat of the 
latest style, but as modest as ever in his manner, 





the e: 


the new minister was no longer objectionable to 
any member of the congregation. In fact, as 
Mr. Loring’s colleague, and in his new coat, he 
soon became decidedly popular among the young 
as well as the old. 

In spite of her first refusal, Miss Snow being 
asked a second time to become Mrs. Ellis, did 
not say no; though, lest you should think her 
very inconsistent, I will state that it was not Mrs. 
Atherton Ellis, but Mrs. Paul Ellis that she 
became. She often declared that her heart had 
been won by that “detestable old coat,” when 
she first saw it from behind her brown veilin the 
coach. And her husband laughingly declares 


that his heart was won by the brown veil. 





— 2 oon 
BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 

As fathers love their danghters better than sons 
and mothers love their sons better than daughiters, 
so do sisters feel towards 
stant sentiment of attachment than towards each 
other. None of the littl vanities, heart-barnings, 
and jealousies that, alas for poor human nature ! 


brothers a more 
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SNAKE WORSHIP IN AFRICA. 


According to a correspondent of the Boston 
Post, now in Africa, the people have some curi- 
ous ideas on religious questions: “ The chief 
objects of worship in Whvhah are snakes and a 
large cottonwood tree. There is a snaketronse 
which I used to go often to see. The snakes are 
of the boa species, and are from five te fifteen 
feet in length. You can almost always see them 
crawling about the streets. When the natives 
see them, they fall down and kiss the earth, They 
are perfectly harmless, as 1 have often seen the 
natives take them up and carry them back to the 
fetish house. It is not at all unfrequent to find 
them on the mat alongside of you im the morn- 
ing, as the huts are without doors. I had my 
lodging in vSst was once an English fort, but fs 
now in ruins, and is a favorite resort of the 
snakes. 1 never found one in my room, but one 
morning upon looking in the room adjoining 
mine, I found one almost seven feet long. The 
penalty for killing one is, for a white person, the 
op of sixty slaves, now $4200, For a native, 
ie is shut up in a bamboo-house, and then the 
house is set on fire. The poor fellow has the 
privilege of getting out if he can, and running 
for the lagoon, a distance of two miles, followed 
by the mob, and if he reaches the water he is 
free. But very few can ever avail themselves of 
this ‘water-cure.” It is a great dodge with the 
fetish man, if he knows that vou are peculiarly 
averse to this kind of god, to bring them near 
your house and put them down, knowing they 
will enter, and he will be sent for to come and 
take it away, for which he gets a few strings of 
cowries.”” 











Tue Binie.—Rosseau, with all his infidelity, 
Was obliged as a man of science to pay a tribute 
to the Bible, Speaking of it, he says: “ L con- 
fess that the majesty of the Scriptures astonishes 
me; that the sanctity of the Gospel speaks to my 
heart. View the books of the phitvcuphhets wit 
all their pomp, and what a littleness they possess 
compared with the Bible.” —/aley. 





. 
Our Curious Department. 
[Prepared for The Flag of our Union. ] 
A French Belle a Hundred Years ago. 

Madame de Genlis, in her Memoirs, describes the train- 
ing she underwent to fit her for Parisian society in the 
last century :-—*"' I had two teeth pulled out; I had whale- 
bone stays that pinched me terribly; my feet were im- 
prisoned in tight shoes, with which it was impossible for 
me to walk; I had three or four thousand curl-papers put 
on my head, and I wore, for the first time in my life, a 
hoop. In order to get rid of my country attitudes, T had 
#n iron collar put on my neck; and, as I squinted a little 
at times, I was obliged to put on goggles as seon as 1 
awoke in the morning, and these I wore for hours. I 
was, moreover, not a little surprised when they talked of 
giving mea master to teach me what I thought I knew 
well enough alresdy—to walk. Besides all this, 1 was for- 
bidden to run, to leap, or to ask questions.”’ 


Sagacity of the Bear. 

That wild beasts of all kinds are scared away by fire is 
4 well known fact; but the hungry bear is of so cunning 
a nature, that it even sets at defiance the flaming circle, 
which would at other times afford a secure protection to 
the sleeping traveller. It is true that the bear does not 
venture to cross the fiery barrier, but it contriwes to avoid 
the difficulty in a most ingenious manner. Going to the 
nearest stream, it immerses itself in the water so as to 
saturate its fur with moisture, and then returning to the 
spot where the intended prey lies asleep, the animal rolis 
over the flaming embers, quenching the fire, and then 
makes its attack upon the sleeper. This curious fact is 
well known among the natives of Siberia, so that they 
have good grounds for the respect in which they hold the 
bear's intellectual powers. 





Effects of Chicory upon the Eyes. 

It has been observed in Vienna, that those employed In 
chicory-grinding are much troubled with affections of 
the eyes; and J. W. Slater. in a lecture delivered at the 
Mechanics’ Institution, Sheffield, England, has stated 
that a young man of that town, by trade a coffee-roaster, 
was in the habit of reading for two hours at night, after 
concluding his work. Whenever he has been roasting 
chicory he finds himself unable to read—not from an 
outward irritation of the eye, but, as he phrases it. from 
a feeling of ** deadness”’ in that organ. All this serves to 
proves that chicory has a specifically injurious effect upon 
the optic nerve. 

Dangerous Poisons. 

An instance of the danger @ttending certain presents 
frequently offered to children has occurred at Lyons 
The concierge of the Grand Theatre had presented his 
son, a boy of about ten years of age. with a box of paints 
ass New Year's gift. Greatly delighted with his aequixi- 
tion, the fellow passed the whole evening in coloring o 
large portrait of Garibaldi. Most probably he wetted hia 
pencil or paints with his tongue, for in the middle of the 
night he was attacked with a violent colic, and died ina 
few hours, from poison. 
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THE WELCOME GUEST, 
This is the title of a new and brilliant family paper 

which was commenced by the subseriber on the firet of 

January, bo). It is intended, as its name indicates, for 

the Home Cineie, and its individuality consists in ite 

forming just such ® journal as any father, brother, or 

friend would introduce to the fireside. It is 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 

each vumber complete in itself, and being of the mam- 
moth size, it affords a vast amount of entertaining read- 
ing. No continued stories will be introduced, nor adver- 
tixements admitted, so that the object of the greatest 
variety and ¢ 
favorite and 
in each uamber thirty-two large columne of onginual and 
really 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 

This new journal will be full to the brim each week of 
finely written stories, sketches, adventures, biographies of 
eminent men and of famous women, prose and poetic 
gems, all that is worthy of note in the forvign and do- 
mestic news, gossip of the day. sparking geme from new 
books, and witand humor, forming & mest ptivating 
weekly melange. The plan of its issue, which has been 
long perfecting, renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 
everywhere, north, south, east and weet 
neutral in polities 




















It le entirely 
and all sectional and sectarian mat- 
¢ iteelf a Weicome ticest to each 

nv wo indulge in jarring dire ussione 
vulgar word or line will ever sully ite fair pages. wh 
address themmelves to the best taste and appreciation of 
every One. == ai) respects it is 


FRESH AND BEAUTIFUL, 
the whole design being from origina! plans. intended to 
introduce to the publie a eorpe of SEW aNd BmtLtiAST 










WRITERS. and it will fellow the lead of ne journal 
th. yublixbed. It presents o chaste and elegant bead 
ing. ie printed upon heavy, fine white paper one 
rich, clear font of type, cast expressly for it. Thus 


forming of 


THE WELCOME GUEST, 

a charming vieitor for any family in the land In the ad 
itorial conduct of the paper, a corps of lady comtributers 
as well as several sterling writers of the 

it * promised that no weekly journal in 
} excel it im pleasing variety, and the ani 
ft cach fuccemmive weur 
zone of the oidest and largest newepaper eetab 
t in the United tates. the subscriber pomeranee 
unlimited facvities which ensure the compirteme and 
excellence of thie new weekly journal! 









TERMS —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 
Own Scmecncoen aa) 
Tw. “ceernieene ” 
Sin Scpecncmeee ae 
Tweire “tee BIR ERS (end One to grtter-ap of chub), 16 
SISOLE COPIES POUR CENT#® 
Tae Bias oF ove Usrow and Tee Wercown Greer wil 


be went together for 3 « pear 


M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor. 
22 Winter Street, iuston, Mass 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


A COUNTRY VISIT. 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 

“Drar Unsere :—May Carry come and stay 
with you from May to August? The doctor 
recommends her to go into the country, for a 
few months; ard as urgent duties make it im- 
verative fur us to stay in town, L can think of no 
| or protector for Carry than you. She will 
not, [am sure, disturb you in the least. She is 
very orderly in her habits, and does not require 
much company, ete., ete.” 





Wallace Hastings dropped the paper as if it 
had been hot lead. Perhaps it is too much for 
me to say that he was a woman hater, but cer- 
tainly he was very near becoming one. He had 
been “ hazed about,’ as he expressed it, all his 
youth by an energetic, well-meaning, but unsym- 
pathizing step-mother; he had been jilted, when 
scarcely over his boyhood, by a little pink-and- 
white-faced girl, and since then, he had vowed 
something like eternal enmity against all woman- 
kind. Consequently he took time to attend fully 
to his own affairs, and at the age of thirty-six 
was a comfortably rich man, living in his own 
house with an oddity of a housekeeper and a 
still greater oddity of a hired man. He was a 
particular young-old bachelor. Ail his habits 
were fixed and nailed. He carried a little, round 
pin-cushion with him, in which were always 
exactly twenty-six pins; and if one had been 
missing when he lay down at night, it would 
surely have pricked his conscience so that he 
could not sleep. He had, moreover, a wee little 
box in which upon the most delicate of reels was 
wound silk and cotton and thread, and in) which 
he kept his needles and scissors and shirt but- 
tons, and whatever else goes to make up that tidy 
reesptacle, a bachelor’s work-box. 


Every chair 
There were little 
balls of twine tucked away in particular little 
places, and, in fact, everything about looked 
quite too prim and nice for common mortals to 
touch. You may imagine what an annoyance to 
a quiet, particular person, such a note as this 
must have been. 

Again and again he said to himself that it was 
impossible, and he couldn’t think of it. What! 
havea chit of a girl rummaging about his pre- 
cise premises, laughing when he didn’t want to 
laugh, squalling—yes, that’s what he called it! 
—syualling out opera-tirs and thumping his ele- 
gant rosewood piano, till it screamed in agony— 
inviting young men and young women to ¢all, 
turning his parlors topsy turvy, and giving him 
no rest or peace from morning till night! G 
guntic accumulation of evils, Pelion upon Ossa of 
woman troubles! What could he do to avoid 
it? His niece had been too kind to him to deny 
her—she had nursed him in a severe illness, her 
attention had saved his life, and he felt grateful ; 
but it takes something more than feeling to tes- 
tify one’s gratitude. , 

“Perhaps,” thought he, “I can board at 
Badger’s (a hotel), and leave her the house for 
her to ransack. ‘Chen she might talk, come, go, 
act as she pleased, and he would not be there to 
groan in spirit. But would not this look too 
cynical ! would it be treating his guest or his 
aunt with respect? He came to the conclusion 
that it would not. Girls ! how he detested them ! 
Vain, giggling, flirting, nervous things, all the 
time expecting presents and ice creams, talking 
witlout sense, wise without experience—he most 
devoutly wished for a world minus the feminine 
gender, in which he might reflect at his ease, 
have no nieces to send him perplexing notes and 
more perplexing girls to turn-his ideas and his 
household into confusion.” 

After this sort of reflection, it is hardly to be 
wondered at that his hand trembled with vex- 
ation when he replied that his niece was wel- 
come (4) to send her niece—or rather her hus- 
band’s—and that he should be happy (?) to. re- 
ceive her. QO, the polite lies that are told every 
day, and every hour in the day ! 

It was on one of the balmiest and most beauti- 
ful of bright spring mornings. Our bachelor— 
but hold! we have not yet described him for the 
benefit of our thousands of readers. Have you 
onatable, devoted especially to that purpose, 
some scores of daguerreotypes ? 


had its place, and knew it too. 








And among 
them is there one in particular—a Cousin Ned, 
or Mr. Somebody, a particular friend of the fam- 
ily, who visits not often, but always finds it diffi- 
cult to tear himself away—whom you always se- 
lect to show to visitors, from whom you may be 
sure to hear the most enthusiastic praises? And 
does not your own cheek tingle a little, when 
some rapturous voice exclaims—“ what noble 
breadth of forehead! what splendid hair! such 
magniticent eyes! has he so sweet a dimple in 
his chin? O, isn’t he a beauty !” 

Well, that particular picture resembles—in a 
measure—the hero of our sketch. He was not 
only exceedingly fine looking, but he was hand- 
some—a man to be proud of, as far as appear- 
ances went—and really, in all but his dreadful 
indifference to the pretty young girls who walked 
the streets of Sudbury, a noble fellow every way. 
Nobody could say a word against his morals. 
He went to church three times on the Sabbath, 
gave liberally, had the minister to tea once a 
mouth, and was highly thought of in the com- 
munity—except by the women, who voted him 
down because he would not take to himself a wife. 

As I began to say, our bachelor sat at his 
breakfast table, leisurely eating, sipping and 
reading, when he saw at some distance the coach 





turning a particular angle that it never turned 
except when it was coming towards his house. 

“ There's that girl !” 

It is of course impossible to express by pen, 
the intense and withering disgust conveyed from 
his lips to the current of air blowing towards the 


coming coach. He sprang from the table, up- 





setting his coffve-cup over one of the whitest and 


finest of linen cloths, and by some strange in- 





t caught his hat and cane, and made for an 
opposite door to that one at which the coach was 
now standing, when he was arrested by the house- 
keeper, who said, rather pertinently 

*[ guess there's somebody waiting for you to 
help her out.” 
his carried him to the front door, upon the 


teps of which stood already three detestable 
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| bandboxes and a formidable trunk, and he caught | before he came bat ae = 
| a glimpse of a face looking directly towards him. | to outrage politenes ; 7 | 
“ Thank Heaven, she’s homely !” was his first | better than his com; PUMe was inclined almost | 


| mental ejaculation. It happened one 2 4 tell him his room was | 
| 
| 
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And he then went forward | 
to assist her to alight. 

It was not a beautiful face that sat in his sun- 

| ny home not a half an hour afterwards, to be 

sure, but it was a lovable face, there was no de- 

nying that. 


| 
strictest confidence, 
propose to Miss M the poor minister, in | 
| struck him, or a ball « him that he intended to 
he could not have beef If an earthquake had | 
he almost turned his bflightning transfixed him, 
For nearly a weelmore astounded. In fact 

| Hastings spent his ev@k upon the poor man. 
sure he had seen her following, poor Wallace eeetonerat ee ee Bee 
when the reverend g aings from home. He was | BS gene Fuse o Song aiseasinnd st the 
spoke of him in adeye light up with pleasure | expiration of the time paid for. See imprint on last page. 
concluded that it 'tleman called, she always —— 
‘ing terms, therefore he 
Ya all over, the two loved 
mind, though it ce “Spave them to themselves. 


The fair, well-proportioned brow, 

| with its soft ringlets of glossy brown falling | 
| around it—the clear, dark eves, the deep, deep 
| dimples that showed every time she spoke, and 
| even the tiny, white, projecting teeth—yes, the 
teeth were ever visible—made an impression upon 
all who saw her. Wallace Hastings had deliber- 
| ately decided to be off early, but somehow he 
lingered longer than he intended, to hear the 
news from the family of his young niece. 

In spite of his prejudices, he admired her calm, 
quiet manner; even her plain, gray-cloth dress, 
with its modest collar of white, pleased his eye, 
though he still persisted in being intensely thank- 
ful she was not beautiful. The next morning at 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ropoupno, Springfield, Ohio. —We sell the bound volumes | 
of the Pictorial for $1.33 per volume a | 

F. M., Washington, D. ¢ —Sir Robert Peel granted ¢ ae | 

. 3 f his own peace of olic emancipation in 1829. As he had opposed it = | 

peda phi tes Msacts ! many years, he was charged by the High Tories wi | 

say, seemed to los ty made him wretched, he being an apostate, renegade, ot gn 
i i i 4 -— Geo .¢ , 

to look somewhat ¢ “y, while she, strange to | Seer al, Tameate Lg yg 
One day she sat * 


Dgenial flow of spirits, and ramatic. His melodrama, ** Tekeli.”” had a great run. 
aunt and uncle in t 


each other, so he w 
Consequently, for 


: “ Paul Pry was sketched from an actual character 
. 2. ) area 
itessed and unhappy. —Thomas Hill, a curious, gossiping fellow, who died at 


Liston was the great 


Kint-chong, and repaired to the right bank of the 
river Kiang. 


{ 
thai-tschang (president of sacrifices), and asked 


breakfast she had a bloom on her cheek. 

“ Let me pour the coffee,” she said, suiting the 
action to the word, and gracefully doing the du- 
ties of a hostess. ‘ What a charming place this 
is,” she continued. “ I never saw a more beauti- 
ful prospect than from the top of the hill yonder.” 

“That hill! why, it is nearly two miles from 
here,” said Wallace. 

“So I supposed,” she replied. “T started 
very early, so as to have the benefit of the sun- 
rise. It was a most delightful walk.” 

“ You rise early then?” he said, blushing as 
he thought of his own laziness. 

a Alway 








” was her reply.“ My duties as a 
teacher would leave me no time otherwise. One 
ean get through a great deal of reading and 
study by devoting two early hours to them, the 
mind is so fresh in the morning.” 

“You keep school then.” 

“O yes. My mother and father have been 
dead for many vears.” 


in this reply, like a sad wail through a summer’s 
wind. This young and graceful girl toiled hard 
for a living. He had not known this before. It 
made him more hospitably inclined. As he went 
away, he said: 

“My pianoforte and music are at your com- 
mand, Miss May,” (Carry May—that was her 
name.) : 

“Thank you,” she replied gently. 

“T,"—he hesitated—* IT am not much given 
to visiting, Miss May, but if I can be of service 
to you, command me. There are a great many 
| fine young ladies in our vicinity.” 

He could not look her in the face as he re- 
peated these choking words. . 

“ Thank you very much, I am sure,” she said, 
with her face all dimples—* but I am so little ac- 
customed to visiting myself, that I fear I should 
not be good company. Besides, I am advised 
not to be given to night rambles, by my physician, 
and I believe while my health is not quite good, 
home is the best place for me.” 

“ Admirable conclusion !” said Wallace in his 
heart. “ Most certainly this is an extraordinary 
young woman!” And with much emphasis, he 
repeated these words to the minister that same 
day, inviting the latter to stop and take tea. The 
minister, be it known, was also a bachelor, and 
was not as old by five years as Wallace Hastings. 

He was a pleasing, gentlemanly man, not at 
| all superior in talent, mild and amiable in man- 
ners and deportment, refined, courteous and 
good-looking. He came soon after Carry May 
had installed herself in this pleasant country 
house, and appeared so much delighted with her, 
| that Wallace rubbed his hands gleefully for the 
H first time in his life over such a thing, and said: 
| “ There’s a match—and he needs a wife.” 

So it continued that Carry May took long 
rambles in the mornings, often joined by Wal- 
lace Hastings, sometimes by the minister, and 
the good people of the village were noways back- 
ward in forming their conclusions, though they 
were a little puzzled to know which suitor was 
the most favored by the pleasant-faced young girl. 

For a long time, Carry May had not been pre- 
vailed upon to sing. Brave in everything else, 
she was always timid when her vocal powers 
were concerned. One day Wallace Hastings 
came home much earlier than was his wont. He 
entered the house and was astonished to hear a 
clear, sweet, bird-like voice, trilling and warbling 
in perfect abandonment of melodious sound. 
| He paused astonished, chained, captivated. If 

he had a weakness, it was a passionate love of 
; music, and he himself was no mean amateur. 

Going towards the door of the music-room, he 
| found his housekeeper and hired man both listen- 
| ing intently. ‘They started and essayed to move 
| when they saw him. 








“Hush! he said, in a low whisper, “ who 
is it?” 

“The young lady,” replied his housekeeper. 
“That’s the way she sings every day, like an 
| angel, and Mike and I stand and listen.” 

“Ts it possible ?” exclaimed Wallace. 
musingly he entered the parlor. 


And 


Presently Miss May came in,.quite astonished | 


to see him there, and blushing so, that for once 
| he thought her beautiful. 

“So it seems you do sing, Miss May?” he 
said, a little pique in his voice, as he thought how 
often he had urged her to favor him. 

“Q), ves, for my own pleasure ; it is a relaxation 
from severe duties.” 

* Must I think you are selfish, Miss May ?” 

“Thope Lam not; I do not think it is selfish- 
ness so much as great timidity, which, so far, I 
have found it impossible to conquer. I wish I 
could. T have taken every pains to do so.” 

Why was it that at that moment the perverse 
heart of this bachelor, who had resisted all the 
beauties he had seen for so many 


rs, went 





from him forever ? 


glowing cheeks and beautiful eyes comp 


Her modest, earnest manner, 
ted his 
When the minister told him on 





enslavement. 
the evening of that same day that he never saw 
a young lady so well calculated to make a pas- 
tor’s wife, he fell almost tempted to commit some 

. . 


act of personal violence upon him; and when 
further, the mini 


face appeared at his ver-table twice where 





There was an unconsciously mournful cadence | 


ster with his pleasant, smiling | 


ered the paper in hf ter room, writing to her 


“This will nota @‘ity. Suddenly she gath- 
go home. I will ng tands, crushed it, saying : 
creature. There a Instead of writing, I must 


oe a love-sick, desponding 
claims upon my time, and 
aat I may call upon to aid 
first wild dream. I will 


even upon my hea 
me in overcoming 1 
go home.” 

When she annour 
he said, almost cold . 

“ Ah, Lam sorry ced her intention to Wallace, 
we shall be having af: 
see you sometimes.” ouare going, but I suppose 

Having uttered thedding soon, then I shall 
strained manner, he wy 
ished girl surprised, ingese words in a very con- 

It was some two mfent out, leaving the aston- 
returned, Wallace Hidignant and wondering. 
journey. It was not syonths after Carry May had 
| portant business whic stings had been = brief 
| forget the image that much to finish the im- 
| stamped upon his hearth called him away, as to 
| with him in the old-fad had been too indelibly 
came with a purpose, hq ‘The minister took tea 
what had altered the rfhioned way, and he, too, 
toward himself. was determined to know 

“ Well, I suppose you panners of his old friend 
that interesting ceremon 
tempting a ghastly smile. 

“T really do not kno 
replied the young pastor. 

“Why, to your engag: 
replied the other, speaki 
effort. 

“ My engagement to . 
minister, with equal effor 
he continued, in a lower 
not and never was engag ¢ 

“What, did you not t 

“T told you that I st 
sol did,” replied the « 
did not love me,” he ad 








are nearly ready for 
v?” said Wallace, at- 


w to what you refer,” 
»ment with Miss May,” 
ng the name with an 
“Tam sorry to say,’ 


ed to Miss May.” 
ell me—” 





“She would have'm — tt } 
wife,” said the ministe ~ 
with his own thoughts. 

you could have seen her 


her.” 

Wallace finished his 
the minister meantime e: 
and the many virtues of 

‘The next day our bacl 
niece in the city, and on 
he walked into the hall 
Carry May was walkin} 
start, the quick, earnest 
met him, were worth evi 
the slight pressure of | 
have counted its value by 
His niece’s welcomes we 

“T never expected to 
she cried. “ You have 
contirmed anchorite. Sl 
fore, but she has been a 
returned. I think so m 
Isn't she a sweet girl ? 
of it, I'll tell you trankl 
in my own heart that s' 
of your celibacy. But, 
of an angel would moy 

“ Thave an idea that 
short of an angel,” saic 

“Dear me, have ye 
didn’t think it was in y 
any woman. 


Miss May. 


g£ out. 


5: 


‘rything to him. 























“any sum in arithmetic 
re more demonstrative. 


perfect recluse since she 
ich study will kill her. 
Since nothing has come 
that I did secretly hope 
e would charm you out 
O, dear, nothing short 
» you, I believe.” 
Miss May is only little 
Wallace, gravely. 
ut Well, I declare, I 
yu to speak so highly of 
She isa @. 
ring creature I ever knew 
And it passes my com- 
it engaged, or hasn’t been, 


is a fact, the most enga, 
—altogether a treasure. 
prehension why she isn 
long before this time.” 
“ Perhaps she is,” sug 
“OO, no, it isn’t so, I 
niece, “ because, althou 
be glad to come, yet n 
upon her; and I’m su 
of the very best of hu 
| her to get any, for sh 
| can well support hersel 
“What kind of a 
should make ¢”’ queried 





ested Wallace Hastings. 
m very sure,” replied his 
th there are plenty would 


unless she could get one 
sbands, I shouldn’t want 
has splendid talents and 





| usband do you think I 
| Wallace Hastings. 
After a moment of ey 
ty woman clapped her h 
“O, I wish it might 
better—” 


ands as she exclaimed : 
we! I know she likes you 
‘ quite confused. 
She paused,¢ - 
ing the floor—he turned 


Wallace had been wa} : 
ie searching glance, and 
. miling to himself. 
walked from the room, 298 - 
2 u better— he solilo- 
| ‘I know she likes 
. - want; I want to be liked 
quized, “ that’s what 1 “ 
men are liked. 
better—better than mo ae 
re pred his niece, “I do be- 
“T declare!” exclaill. 
: : arry. 
lieve Wallace likes our ‘ 
if it isn’t just the matct 
particular as any 


hastily, gave his niece ¢ 


Well, to be sure 
He's as 
ichelor, and she’s as care- 


old bay 
here ve a wedding 
ful as any old maid There will be a wedding 


for them both! 


as sure as the world!” . ~ 
one t question of his life was 
hat evening the grea 
| er tings, and answered ac- 

proposed by Wallace H aa 
. , wire. Wallace had the 

cording to his heart’s 4d 

: rend and companion the 
cruelty to engage his ¢ 1 
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pastor, who had enjoved, 
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: ‘ ceremony 
with his bride elect, to 
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niment was no 











| But he knew his “ . 
- i ebeen. So that’s what 
as some men s wot 
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Miss May?” replied the 


and sadder tone, “ lam 


sould propose to her, and 


“What a fool Ihave ther. ‘She, however, 
lace Hastings, striking h ded, frankly. 


Wal- 


; 
“By the way, I wonder 
so much without loving 


supper almost in silence, 
xpatiating on the beauty 


iclor wrote a note to his 
the following morning 
of her residence, just as 
The blush, the 
welcome with which she 
Even 
ier hand—he could not 


see you in my house,” 
almost made Carry a 
1e was bad enough be- 


ear, charming girl, that | 


young gentleman waits | 


treme surprise, the pret- | 
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bis a ane a Hawthorne Ngeeltens his ~~ ler gram at 
jo, & beautiful retreat near Florenc: 7 
rt enegeenery , or the Falls of Montimorency © was 

a play written by the late Henry J. Finn, and produced 

at the Federal Street Theatre, Finn playing a Yankee 

character, * Sergeant Sobersides.”” The play was print- 
ed, and we formerly owned a copy, Which was yrrowed 
by a good-natured friend and never returned. = 

Miss L. HL, West Medford.—Ruskin is a master of word- 
painting, but bis peegerraoersieed Turner, his, idol, dis- 

is j ent in art-matters. 

R. see twins are both living in ‘Surry county, 
"North Carolina. We believe they occasionally exhibit 

yes in public still. 

9 ares asphanvean, now so much in use for modern 
pavements, is made of roughly-powdered granite mixed 
into a wetted substance called petroleunt, which some- 

times oozes out of beds of coal in a liquid state, and 

sometimes appears hard and brittle. The celebrated 

Lake of Trinidad, known as the pitch lake, is filled with 

this curious material, being hard at its margin, but 

softening towards the centre, where it appears in a state 

eg Md.—The father of Alison the historian 

was Key. A. Alison, author wee Non eae + Essay on 
. and Principles of Taste. 

aeecene. tenia O'Connell's speeches were extempora- 
neous. We are inclined to think that no prepared 
speeches can be made to tell on the multitude. co 

S. K.—The British expenditure from 1803 to Isl5—a pe- 
riod including the war with Napoleon and with this 
country—Wwas 1,169,729,256 pounds sterling, oF nearty 

5.798 45,280. ; 

unt a ail find Sir Jonah Barrington’s * Personal 
Sketches of his own Times” a lively, amusing book, 
but some of the baronet’s statements are to be taken 

salis. 

G:C. Ke, Louisville, Ky.—Ainsworth denies that Maginn 
wrote a line of the fainous ** Book of the Highway man, 
in his romance of “* Kookwood.” The statement was 
first made by K. Shelton MeKenzie, who has made the 
amende honorable handsowely . 
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SOMETHING ABOUT CHINA. 

Who, that is familiar with the writings of 
Charles Lamb, can fail to remember that exqui- 
site essay of the “ gentle Elia,” “on Old China?” 
It commences with a confession of a weakness for 
old China, and then glides into a charming pic- 
ture of certain d ic cire ses of himself 
and his sister. But it is with the Chinese that 
we are now dealing. “I like to see my old 
friends,” says Lamb, speaking of the pictures on 
China, “ whom distance cannot diminish—figur- 
ing up in theair (so they appear to our optics), 
yet on terra sirma still—for so we must Im cour- 
‘ -k of deeper blue which the 









men with the women’s faces, and the women, if 
possible, with still more womanish expressions, 
Here’s a young and courtly mandarin handing 
tea to a lady from a salver—two miles off. See 
how distance seems to set off respect! And here 
the same lady, or another—for likeness is iden- 
tity on tea-cups—is stepping into a little fairy 
boat, moored on the hither side of this calm gar- 
den river, with a dainty mincing foot, which in 
aright angle of incidence (as angles go in our 
world) must infallibly land her in the midst of a 
flowery mead—a furlong off on the other side of 
the same strange stream! Farther on—if far or 
+ | Near can be predicated of their world—see 
horses, trees, pagodas, dancing the hays. Here 
a cow and rabbit couchant and coexter 





usive (did 
Lamb mean this for cow-extensive !)—so objects 
show, seen through the lucid atmosphere of tine 
Cathay.” 

Now the history of the manufacture 
quaint wares is curious and interesting. It was 
commenced (that is, the making of porcelain, or 
fine China) somewhere between the years 185 
before, and 88 after the Christian era. Before 
this epoch, the Chinese were only acquainted 
| with the coarsest baked earthen pottery. The 
| official annals of the Chinese, which have always 


of these 





came from. 
His * Course of Time” was never very popular Tcheon, ‘having asked your permission to ex- 
amine your tripod leisurely, 1 took all the 
measures with my hand. 


“One day he went on boant a trading-jank of 


As he was passing Pi-Ling, he 
paid a visit to Thang, who filled the office « 


permission of him to examine leisurely an ancient 
tripod of Thing porcelain, which was amony the 
ornaments He obtained the 
measure by hand, exactly, then took an impres- 
sion of the veins of the tripod by the help of a 
piece of paper which he concealed in his sleeve, 
and repaired immediately to King-Te-Chin, Six 
months afterwards, he made a second visit to 


of his cabinet 


Thang. He took from his sleeve a tripod, and 
said, ‘ Your excellency possesses a tripod of the 
white porcelain of Thing ; here is one which I 
Thang 
He compared it with the ancient tripod which he 


own.’ was filled with astonishment. 
kept sacred, and did not tind a hair's difference. 
He applied the foot and cover belonging to his 
vase, and found they titted exactly. “Thang then 
asked him where this wonderful work of art 
since,’ answered 


‘Some time 


I confess that it is an 
imitation of yours ; 1 would not unpose on you,’ 
The thai-tschang, convinced of the truth of these 
words, bought the tripod for sixty dollars, held 
it in great value, and placed it in his museum 





beside the first, as if it had been a mate.” 

The imperial manufacture of King-Te-Chin 
was directed for the greater part of the last cen- 
tury by two skilful men named Nien and Chang. 
The last excelled in the reproduction of the most 
beautiful ancient pieces, as well as in’ the inven- 
tion of new forms and decorations. 

The Canton dealers rarely sell the Europeans 
anything but china fabricated specially for expor- 
tation, or for the “ sea-levils,”” as they call the 
English and Americans. ‘The Chinese think 
very little of foreign porcelain. A Chinese 
writer, speaking of the porcelain wares of Corea, 
says: “Although the vases called Yang-tae and 
others of the same kind are finely colored and 
pleasant to the eye, yet they lack elegance, polish 
and finish. At best, they are titonly for women’s 
They are certainly unworthy of 


apartments. ; 
figuring with honor in the houses of men of let- 
ters and magistrates.” ‘Thus cavalierly does he 
dismiss the ladies, to please whom the manufae- 
turers of Europe put forth their utmost skill. 
But in everything the Chinese are the antipodes 
of Europeans and Americans. 

<8 

ABOUT APPARITIONS. 

The New Bedford Standard, in noticing Mr. 
Owen’s book about this world and the other, 
wherein the design of the writer is to exhibit 
some of the proofs that the spirits of the dead 
still retain their interest in the affairs of this 
earth, that they are capable of affecting the lave 
ing and even conversing with them in audible 
tones, and of rendering themselves perceptible ~ 
the eye, says: “ When we read of the appari 

samof she dead, in their spiritual bodies, and = 

earth, we think the argument proves too much. 

For it seems absurd to suppose that a slouched 
hat and a gold-headed cane have also a spiritual 
part which the deceased puts on his spiritual 
head, or carries in his spiritual hand. But if we 
acknowledge that this appearance is a reality, we 
must suppose the other to be so likewise.” ‘This 
idea has always struck us, in connec tion with 
ghost stories. The ghost of a pair of breeches 
is ludicrously incomprehensible. We remember 
being struck with the incongruity in a picture 
representing the apotheosis of the first Napoleon. 
There wis the great emperor ascending to the 
seventh heaven, with a halo of glory round his 
head, and those famous jackboots going up too 
—an immortality of leather! It may be suid 
that boots have soles, but the suggestion ix that 
of an unfeeling punster. Yet probably the ar- 
tist was tenacious of those boots, and refused to 
pull them off at the suggestion of the 
claiming, with the stage hero : 











eritics, ex- 


“Who dares this pair of boots dis 
Must ineet Bombastes face to te 


+e 





place, 
« 





Bauvast voR a Lanp-Crart—The 
Aun Advertiser says it is not often that 
found necessary to take in ballast 


Cape 
it is 
for a land 





| been preserved with the most scrupulous care | 
| from the remotest antiquity, attribute the inven- 
tion of the common pottery-ware to the Emperor | 
Hoang-Ti, whose reign commenced 2689 B. C, | 
| In 2255, a potter named Chun ascended the 
| throne. Several small vases of porcelain, with | 
| Chinese inscriptions, having lately been discoy- | 
ered in Egyptian tombs, many eminent antiqua- 
rians have concluded thence that these vases were 
contemporaneous with the tombs, and were con- 
sequently of the date of 1800 years B.C. But 
| it has been clearly proved that the ins: riptions on 
these vases are verses extracted from Chinese | 
| poems composed in the Sth century after Jesus | 
| Christ; similar ones are found in the market, 
and itis likely that those in the Egyptian tombs 
were placed there at a comparatively modern date. 
The manufacture of porcelain made little pro- 
gress in China till the 


sixth of the 


In 583, an imperial decree of the 


century 
Christian era. 


emperor commanded the manufacturers of 





Te-Chin to make porcelain for his special use, 
and to bring it to him in his « apitel, From this 
epoch, Chinese historians have preserved the 
names of the most skilful manufacturers, as well 


as a complete list of the marks inseribed upon 





| tarned. The Troy Times says he ix 


| ried man, and that he absented hit 


voyage to Essex, but during the late high wind, 


David Choate, Esq., of Essex, found that he 


must do 80, or his chaise would be blown 


over; 
consequently he arrived at Essex with 


two great 
rocks, of some two hundred pounds weight, in 
the bottom of his chaise. 


_——_+- eens —_ 


A Marita, Exreniment.—A Mr. Shu r- 
man, of West Troy, whose “ Mysterious disap 
pearance" was chronicled in the papers, has re 
& young mar- 
secifto test his 
wife's affection for him. We rm spectfully advise 
Mr. Sherman to procure a oj , 
“ Twice-Told Tales,” 
Wakefield. 


*y of Hawthorne's 


and read the story of 


toe. 


Witriam Parrensow —It seome tha 


; . t there 
isa Life of William Patterson 


(founder of the 
Bank) from the pen of Mr. Saxe Bannister It 
is a London work, and we have never seen a 
copy, but we shall certainly send for one, if it 


answers the important quest 





ti—"* Who struck 
Billy Patterson 


a 


Hien Rests.—Genin, the } 


; utter, paid for th 

their products, with the most minute exactness two stores he occupied on IF , } 

or : t pied on IS way, New York 

The sky-biue china manufactured in the loth $1% 600 a vear; and the new + — 

century, by ‘ : r hi i I ue i We 

en y, by or ler of the Emperor Chi-T site the Metropolitan H ent for $12.00) 

was held in such estimation in succeeding cen apiece. They are only tw foot ‘ 
iy twen.y feet wide, and a 

turies, that rich amateurs wore pieces of it as hundred feet deer 


omaments in their ceremonial caps, and even 




















i on teres 
made necklaces of it. In the following centuries As acep Port —Ernst Moritz A 
; the 
they made great progress, and ti -u 1 nonagenarian pect a t 
marvellously in imitati por ‘ h first vear If j t of 
for which the Chinesé tasmad sent “ “ x 
" 
as ours are after old Sevres, I 6 ‘ plete ¢ t his 
a famous artist, named Teheon, in i the ar _— += 
cient Vases so well, thatthe most «kh . A Nice Purest An A 
seurs were deceived fine of ay who went to N 
fifteen | lollare. J f r ‘ f Kuss q L 
lot gave > ry a “ ) 









































OUR NATURAL WEALTH. 
Almost every year develops new resources in 


our country, new proofs of the lavish bounty of | 


nature in the land it is our fortune to inhabit. 
As the forest disappeared before the axe of the 
settler, the earth began to yield her exhaustless 
supplies of coal. When the precious metals 
became scarce, the existence of abundance of 
gold was made manifest; and now that whales 
are becoming as rare as angel’s visits, we behold 
the phenomenon of oil superior to any ever 
yielded by the leviathans of the deep gushing 
out of the earth. We allude, of course, to the 
last natural marvels, the discovery of the famous 
oil springs in Venango county, Pennsylvania. 
If half the tales told of this discovery be true, 
the “Long-Tom Coffins” of Nantucket and 
New Bedford may lay their harpoons and lances 
aside. There will be no more three years’ cruises 
in the Pacific, or the North Atlantic. The ery 
of “ There she blows!” will no longer be heard 
in the ocean solitudes. 

The oil flows’ out of a hillside, and a large 
number of persons have sunk wells and inserted 
pumps to raise the precious fluid. One man has 
a pump which delivers a gallon agninute. The 
oil comes from coal embedded in the mountains. 
The oil has very little smell, burns clearly, and 
is said to be superior to kerosene oil. 

A correspondent of the National Intelligencer 
says: “ kcan assure you that the excitement is 
fully equal to the fever incident to the gold in 
California. The agitation develops itself in cer- 
tain persons and temperaments in an extravagant 
manner. I sat on the bank of the creek below 
Titusville for some time, interested in the move- 
ments of two very respectable persons (of inde- 
pendent circumstances), wading in the deep, cold 
water, with stick in hand, alternately probing the 
mud at the bottom, and applying the end of the 
stick to the nose, to discover the possible pres- 
ence of oil. Entertaining, indeed, to me, were 
the curious philosophical reflections in) which 
they indulged, as they determined important and 
incvitable results from dubious contingencies, and 
established positive deductions from dubious 
premises. Oil has been discovered in large 
quantities along the entire length of Oil Creck, 
and with profitable results, by boring from one 
to one hundred and fifty feet. Drake’s spring, 
aout one anda half miles from Titusville, yielded 
about eight hundred gallons, and) MeClintock 
Spring, at the mouth of the creek, about twelve 
hundred gallons per day. The indications of 
oil along the Causewayzo valley are fully equal to 
those on Oil Creek, especially in the vicinity of 
the old salt works. This substance is said to be 
exceedingly valuable for almost all the practical 
uses of oil, and will undoubtedly ¢ da 
widely-extended market.” 








A SINGULAR CASE. 

While the schooner Rosewreath, of Boston, 
Captain Baker, was lying at Richmond, Va., a 
short time since, in ballast, the captain, who was 
sitting in his cabin, found smoke issuing from 
the mate’s stateroom. On opening the door, the 
mate’s cout, hanging there, was found to be on 
fire, which of course was soon extinguished. 
There being nothing in the pockets of the coat to 
cause it, Captain Baker was induced to make 
some experiments, and found that a bull’s-eye 
side light, on which the sun was shining strongly, 
was the cause The coat was in a direct line 
with the rays, and the bull’s eye had acted as a 
powerful burning ¢ This Captain Baker 
proved by six ditferent trials, each time igniting 
the article when held within five or six feet of 
the bull’s eye. It is thought that many of the 
fires in cotton which have been occurring for 
some time back, may have arisen from the same 
cause. 








Ture Cat on its Last Lecs.—There is an 
old saying which says that “ Care killed the eat.” 
Now, whether this can be proved true in the case 
of the decease of any common cat with nine 
lives, there may be very possibly a reasonable 
doubt. But with regard to the now dying cat- 
o’-nine-tails, there is not the slightest question 
that the proverb has been verified. It cannot be 
denied that in our army and in our navy, a proper 
care for the well-being of the men has killed 
the cat. 





Queer Discovery.—While trawling for fish 
recently, fifteen miles at sea, some Rockport 
fishermen brought to the surface a number of 
pier 
silk, and a lady’s silk apron nicely embroid- 
How these articles came there is a 





sof broadcloth, several stockings, skeins of 


ered), ete. 
mystery. 


a egrets 
A Liosess.—The present lion, or rather lion- 
ess, of aristocratic London society, is a young 
and beautiful Oriental from Cairo, named Sarah 
Nessir, the guest of a noble family in Belgrave 
The lady takes to European fashions 
admirably, even to the absurdity of crinoline. 


Square. 





Brititaxt Strortes.—Select any sir of our 
original novelettes, and enclose us one dollar, 
specifying those you desire, and they will be sent 
to you by return of mail, postage paid. See the 
list on another page of this week’s paper. 

ee gS en 

Tue Massacuvsetts Horticutturar So- 
ciety. —The Massachusetts Horticultural Soci- 
ety have leaved Amory Hall, at the corner of 
Washington and West Streets, as their place of 
meeting after the first day of April next. 





———_ wen 
Terrince Deatu.—Mrs. Ingalls, wife of 
William Ingalls, of Vernon, Vt., was frozen to 
death recently while returning home on foot 
from a visit in Hinsdale, N. H. 


_———<—-+ 





Horseriesu.—A writer in the New York 
Spirit of the Times estimates that there are 
5,000,000 horses in the United States, and that 


they are worth $400,000 000, 


—--- 








Ganipatpt Margiep.—Garibaldi’s marriage 
with the daughter of the Marchese Raimondi 


took place near Como on the 24th of January. 
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The influence of the West upon the East is 
beginning to manifest itself most strikingly. 


recognized at last the power and claims of the 
West. The followers of the Cross are no longer 
treated as dogs by the followers of the Crescent, 
and where a few years ago an “ infidel” would 
have been stoned like a dog, he is now treated 
with respect and even attention. In_ illustration 
of this we may mention the recent reception of 
Mr. Williams in the East. 

The Hon. Mr. Williams, our ambassador at 
Constantinople, was directed by the govern- 
ment to go, in an American ship-of-war, to the 
various ports of Syria, and see the pashas who 
govern that part of the Ottoman empire, and ex- 
postulate with them, in energetic terms, for allow- 
ing injustice to American citizens within their 
respective commands. Accordingly, Mr. Wil- 
liams repaired to Beirut, Jaffa, and other points 
along the coast, and faithfully executed the task 
which he was directed to perform ; and no doubt 
that the result will be eminently happy. Mr. 
Williams has made an excursion to several of 
the most important places in the interior. The 
visit of such a high official character to the old 
city of Damascus will not soon be forgotten. 
The governor, who is a pasha of great distinc- 
tion, sent companies of the military, cavalry and 
infantry to meet the ambassador and his suite. 
At the distance of several miles from the city, a 
vast concourse of the people, including Turks, 
Arabs, Christians and Jews, met him at the gates 
and escorted him to their headquarters. The 
ambassador’s suite, including his wife, two daugh- 
ters and a little son, as well as many other per- 
sons, rode through the streets of this most 
fanatical Mohammedan city on horseback. 
Twenty or thirty years ago, ao such procession 
in honor of a Christian ambassador would have 
been tolerated in Damascus, it is believed. 

From Damascus Mr. Williams and his suite 
visited Balbek, where they pitched their tents in 
the court of the great Temple of the Sun, which 
is in ruins; whilst the “Stripes and Stars” 
floated from the highest part of the temple of 
Jupiter. A band of Turkish soldiers with their 
glittering bayonets, and flashy uniforms, escorted 
the ambassador and his party in their walks amid 
the stupendous ruins of this world-renowned 
place. But the most important of all the visits 
was that which they made to Zahleh. ‘Thou- 
sands of the warlike inhabitants came ten miles 
to meet them, and escorted them into their town. 
and were quite indignant that there should be a 
Turkish military force to accompany an ambas- 
sador from a Christian country into their Chris- 
tian town! The bishop and priests made a great 
display on the occasion. 





WATER GAS. 

The Philadelphia North American gives some 
interesting statements as to the results of late ex- 
periments with gas made by Sanders’s process, 
such as was tried sometime since in Wilmington, 
Delaware. Apparatus for the manufacture of 
this “ water gas ” is now being introduced at the 
Northern Liberties gas works and will be put into 
operation this spring. The retorts used are of 
one-third the cubical capacity of coal gas retorts, 
and yield, at the usual heat, double the quantity 
of gas per hour. The quantity of fuel requisite 
to maintain water gas retorts at a generating 
heat for twenty four hours, is no more than that 
requisite for coal gas retorts ; about a bushel of 
charcoal being consumed for every ten thousand 
feet of gas. The strength of the light, by the 
photometer, is to that of the coal gas as 65 is to 
35. Two men wil! do the work of four by San- 
ders’s process, and produce three times as much 
gas. Arrangements are now in progress to have 
the Girard House lighted with water gas through- 
out. The smell from the gas manufactured by 
this process is resinous, thirty pounds of rosin 
being used for every thousand feet of gas, but no 
smell is said to be perceptible when the gas is 
burning. 





We tt To RemeMBER.—Any persons residing 
in New England, having sheet music, magazines, 
newspapers, or serial works of any kind, which 
they desire to have neatly bound, have only to 
address them to this office, enclosing directions, 
and hand the package to the express. The works 
will be bound in the neatest manner, and at the 
lowest rates, and returned in one week. Godey’s 
Magazine, Harper’s New Monthly, Harper’s 
Weekly, Peterson’s Magazine, Atlantic Monthly, 
London Illustrated News, Punch—in short, all 
and every sezial work is bound as above. 








Cats anp Crinotine.—A lady visitor of 
Brighton, England, rushed into a tradesman’s 
house to search herself for something that was 
crawling about her, and there was found in the 
trellis work of her crinoline a kitten, which had 
got there at the last house she visited. 

+~wee e 

Wuo 1s Sne?—There is a letter in the 
Springtield post-office, from Cooperstown, N. 
Y., addressed to “The woman of the most in- 
quiring disposition in Springfield.” The post- 
master is requested to “ forward immediately.” 





SacriLece.—A sacrilegious wretch entered 
the Presbyterian church in Alton, Illinois, some 
days ago, and stole the entire communion plate, 
which was very valuable. He has not yet been 
detected. 





Dear orp Lapy!—Mrs. Partington desires 
to express her regrets that the French emperor 
has suppressed the Universe, and wants to know 
how he did it, and where he got his power. 

licenses iii te teccenininieiiibe 

Makixc Mowey.—Seven hundred industrions 
individuals gain a disreputable livelihood in the 
State of Ohio by 


manufacturing counterfeit 


money. 

Dry Goops.—The steamship Arago lately 
brought to New York a cargo of dry goods 
worth $3,000,000, 

aie ani idibiadiintens 

A Hint.—If you would not have affliction visit 


vou twice, listen at once to what it teaches. 


OTHE FLAG OF | 


De 
Cork, 





| Havana, the receipts of which were $2000. 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
Last year, a poor year by the way, 372,600 


| gallons of wine were made in California. 
| Orientalism has come down from the lofty pedes- | 
tal on which for centuries it cushioned itself, and | 


With an average rainfall of thirty inches every 
acre receives 3000 tons of water. 

The Patent Office at Washington will shortly 
distribute to cultivators 30,000 tea plants. 

Coceulus Indicus is used by some dealers in 
the adulteration of whiskey. It’s poison. 

It is said that the farming lands of Ohio alone 
could feed the whole world. 

An electro-magnet belonging to the Faculty of 
Sciences at Paris supports more than a ton weight. 

Major Leland, proprietor of the Metropolitan 
Hotel, New York, owns 17,000 acres in ‘Texas. 

Rails with steeled surfaces are used in Eng- 
land, and the wear is almost imperceptible. 

Cassius M. Clay informs the Country Gentle- 
man that he has 1000 head of cattle. 

Steam brakes are in use on the locomotives of 
the St. Germain and Auteil railways, France. 

If you would rise in the world, don’t stop to 
chastise the curs that bark at you. 

Mr. Burnside, of New Orleans, owns three 
plantations, valued at $1,500,000, 

Drink brandishes the bowie-knife, directs the 
bullet, and inspires the thief and incendiary. 

The tide at London bridge rises 17 feet, and at 
extreme high springs, 22 feet. 

The first step towards happiness and virtue is 
to delight in the society of good men. 

The French Theatre, New York, has been do- 
ing an excellent business lately. 

Tires without welds are extensively used on 
the continental railways in Europe. 

The Boston Academy of Music is now used for 
the horse-opera. Verggmelodious ! 

The United States i to eclipse the rest of 
the world in the plastic arts. 

The photographing of architectural works and 
of engravings seems to have reached perfection. 

Two brothers of the Emperor of Morocco were 
lately defeated in battle with the Spaniards. 

Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, injured by being 
thrown from her carriage, has recovered. 

Colonel Colt raises in his hot-houses the most 
delicious tropical fruits in mid-winter. 

We notice an absurd story that Thackeray is 
about to continue Macaulay’s History of England. 





JAPANESE PALACE BURNED. 

A letter in the New York Journal of Com- 
merce from Hong Kong says: “ On the evening 
of the 10th of December, as we lay in the port 
of Yokohama, preparing to sail in the morning, 
and about fifteen miles distant from Jeddo, a fire 
broke out in that direction, which seemed to 
cover a large space, and to be nearer than Jeddo, 
and, as we concluded, was consuming some town 
or village, which are numberless around Jeddo. 
The scene was magnificent, however melancholy, 
and resembled, as I imagined, the flames sent up 
from the top of h, great mountain Fusi Ami, 
clearly in sight, zee 000 feet high, in the days 
of its activity poleano. Leaving in the 
time to receive any inform- 
ation, but have since learned it was the Imperial 
Palace itself, injJeddo, which was destroyed. 
Such an event is said to occur about once in a 
century, and spreads consternation throughout 
the empire. All business and trade, as we are 
informed, were suspended by imperial edict 
throughout the empire; how long this prohibi- 
tion will continue is not now ascertained, nor 
what effect the disaster will have in relation to 
the mission of the two Commissioners of the 
United States. Possibly, through some supersti- 
tious augury, the whole arrangement may be 
defeated.” 










Fiegut BETWEEN Lawyers.— During the 
trial of a cause in Albany, N. Y., the plaintiff, a 
woman named Hempstead, threw an inkstand at 
the head of the opposing counsel, which attack 
the latter repelled by seizing the woman by the 
hair of her head. At this interesting juncture 
the plaintiff's counsel came to her rescue by tak- 
ing a hand in the fight. The result, however, 
proved disastrous to the plaintiff, as both herself 
and counsel were speedily vanquished by the 
“learned brother” on the other side. As soon 
as the fight was over the court went on with the 
case as if nothing had happened. 

Oe) 

Parer Parcument.—Mr. Thomas Taylor 
has communicated anew process of making this 
curious substance. Instead of immersing the 
paper in diluted sulphuric acid, he employs a con- 
centrated solution of chloride of zinc. The pa- 
per is reduced in volume, but made tougher, 
stronger, and semi-transparent. 





The highest 
effect is produced by using the solution hot. 
Pieces of paper thus saturated can be united by 
ironing. 





A Drenkarp’s Deatu.—While intoxicated, 
recently, John Struble fell into a vat of boiling 
water at Westmoreland, Pa. When he was 
taken out, the flesh peeled from his bones in 
flakes. He died in awful agony in a few 
minutes. 


eee ~-<ee 
Immense Pear.—We saw the other day at the 
store of T. G. Whytal, 198 Washington Street, 
a pear of the Chaumontel variety, sent from 


| France, in girth sixteen and a quarter inches, and 
| weighing three pounds. 


A Stncer 1s Leck.—Miss Adelaide Phillips 
recently had a benetit at the Tacon Theatre, 
On 


| the same day she drew a prize of $6000 in the 


Havana lottery. 
—_——?* oe © 


Tuixnk oF 11. —How little it could have been 








imagined a few years since, that prairie hens, 
from the vast plains of the far West, would soon 


become one of the staple winter delicacies of the 


Atlantic coast! 





CostTrRoOLitnG Fortuxe.—He who after a loss 
immediately, withont staying to lament it, sets 
about repairing it, has that within himself which 
ean control fortune. 





— mee —__—_ 
A seasoxanLte Coxncesprem.—Why is the 
“* Boots?” 


ones shoes into slippers. 


frost like a hotel Because it changes 











foreign Htems. 





The Dutch government has swept away the 
last vestige of slavery trom. its East India pos- 
sessions. On the 20th of September last, the 
institution ceased to exist. 


Through the agency-of the English Wesleyan 


| Missionary Society, the gospel is preached in 


more than twenty languages at 3650 places in 
Various part of Europe, India, China, Southern 
and Western Africa, the West Indies, Australia, 


} Canada and British America. 


Of Mazzini is told the romantic story that in 
early lite he loved a beautiful countrywoman, 
who was torn from him by the Church and 
placed to wither in a convent. He then conse- 
crated his life, through her, and no other passion 
has supplanted that of his youth. He corresponds 
with her still, as if they were youthful lovers. 

The Minister of Police has given orders that 
the proprietors of hotels in Austria shall in’ fa- 
ture announce to the authorities the Christian 
and family names of the traveller, his oceupation, 
the day of his arrival, his usual place of resi- 
dence, the number of persons accompanying him, 
the day of his departure, and the direction in 
which he is going. 

The Austrian Governor of Venetia has blandly 
told the Venetians that the emperor don’t mean 
to give up their country so long as there shall re- 
main a musket with which to defend it. Mus- 
kets don’t count for much in war now, and Fran- 
cis Joseph may find thatas rifled cannon rifled 
Lombardy from him, it can do the same thing 
for Venetia. 

A French periodical states that a Prefect of 
Corsica, Monsieur Guibeya, having lately exam- 
ined the registers of the town of Calvi, has dis- 
covered in them the record of the birth of Chris- 
topher Columbus, making him consequently a 
countryman of Napoleon. Hitherto Genoa, Sa- 
vonia, Nervi and Zuecarello have all laid claim to 
the great navigator in this respect. 

In Russia, fires are very frequent; and, ac- 
cording to a recent report of the Minister of the 
Interior in the year 1859, not fewer than 56 
churches, 333 public buildings, and 10,210  pri- 
vate houses, the whole of the value of 26,540,270 
roubles (more than $20,000,000), were burned 
down in that count In Russia, as in the 
United States, the buildings are principally of 
wood, which accounts for the prevalence of tires. 








Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Science can only aid nature, not vanquish her. 

That which is always capable of perfection, is 
never perfected. 

Perfectibility is to perfection, what time is to 
eternity. 

Infinity is beyond numeration, and immensity 
beyond measure. 





Confined as we are, what is vague appears to 
be immense. 

A state of sickness is but a partial life—as a 
sick man is more or less dead. 

Christianity makes its true professor a gentle- 
man. Paul before Agrippa was courteous. 

Of all the earthly music, that which reaches 
the farthest into heaven is the beating of a loving 
heart. 

He who follows his recreation instead of his 
business, will in a little time have no business to 
follow. 

There is one thing which the most unob- 
servant person manages to see—that which we 
do not want him to see. 

The gleeful laugh of happy children is the 
best home music; and the graceful figures of 
childhood are the best statuary. 

We should remember that it is quite as much 
a part of friendship to be delicate in its demands, 
as to be ample in its performances. 

Books and learning may give a man power 
and confidence; but, unfortunately, they are 
often very far from giving him either feeling or 
politeness. 

Love seizes on us suddenly, without giving 
warning, and our disposition or our weakness 
favors the surprise; one look, one glance from 
the fair, fixes and determines us. 

There are some to whose eye external nature, 
which is but the garment of the Creator, by the 
very grace and amplitude of its foldings, seems 
to conceal the feet of Divinity. 

Deliver us from a woman with a spirit of dis- 
putation in her soul, who will pick you up on the 
point of a sharp sentence as if you were a 
dropped stitch in her knitting-work. 

How many a man, by throwing himself to the 
ground in despair, crushes and destroys forever 
a thousand flowers of hope that were ready to 
spring up and gladden all his pathway ! 

He was justly accounted a skilful poisoner who 
destroyed his victims by bouquets of lovely and 
fragrant flowers. The art has not been lost; 
nay, it is practised every day—by the world. 


— = 


Hoker’s Budget. 


“The borders of civilization "’"—People who 
board at fashionable houses. 





The coldest seat in an omnibus—the one near- 
est the Pole. 

A soldier bears arms, and the fashionable lady 
her arms bares. 

Itis a notorious fact that every one who kicks 
the bucket turns pale. 

What river in England is what naughty girls 
do! The river Tees (Tease). 

If a young lady has a pain in her side, can she 
relieve it by wearing a sash ? 

What throat is the best for a singer to reach 
high notes with? A soar throat. 

Would a botanist classify the Ghost in Hamlet 
as a species of Deadly Night Shade # 

“What are you making, Miss 
“ Knapp-sacks,” said the young lady. 





Knapp?” 





Honesty is, unquestionably, good poticy; but 
under some fiery trials, an insurance policy is 
better. 


The voung woman who was “driven to dis 


traction,” now fears that she will have to walk 
back. 
A bed of gold is a mine of wealth; but a 


boy whose father is very rich is a wanor of 





“ My inkstand is stationery,” as 
master said when he found it nailed 
he used. 


the school- 


to the desk 





Health is necessary to the accomplishment of 
good, as 
things are sweet 


sunshine is to peaches—all healthy 


The «ailor likes to get where there's a 
but the old-fashioned Er 
where there's porter 
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Artists have adopted differs 
We wonder neo 
» of India rubber, which 











Almost every political editor assures hie read 
ers that his aim is to cultivate fr liv relations 
with his contemporaries. If that is tus “ aim, 
he is a bad marksman 

A witty fellow slippe 


W hile sitting 


d down on ar v 
he muttered t ve ne 
t burned 
the streets were ian] in ashes 
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| and three years. 
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Puill and Scissors. 
We are informed, says the Topeka (Kansas) 
Tribune, that several hogs, which were bitten by 


dogs and had ran mad from the effects, were 
picked up and eaten by the Kaw Indians, and 
that the effect on them has in many instances been 
first a swelling of the body and head, then raying 
and madness, followed by death. During the 
earlier stages of the disease, the impression was 
that it was small pox 

A miserly old lady in Northampton, who has 
lived in great apparent destitution for many years, 
mainly supported by charity, died recently ; and 
in her trunk was found a long stocking full of 
five and ten dollar gold pieces, and a roll of bills 
of the first issue of the Northampton Bank. It 
was also found that she bad sums of money at 
interest in ditferent banks. 

Undoubtedly, the oldest man in the world, says 
the New Orleans Crescent, is Capt Virouk, of 
Belgium. He was born on the ninth of Novem- 
ber, 1709, and is consequently 150) years old 
He entered the army in I8s0, at the advanced 
age of 121 years, and remained in the service un- 
til recently, when he was put upon the pension 
list. 

The Monmouth Herald says the Old Tennent 
House, upon the battle tield of Monmouth, known 
fur and wide as the former residence of Rev 
William Tennent, and the head quarters of Gen- 
eral Washington in the Revolution, was fora down 
recentiv. It was erected in 1700 or 1701, and of 
late years has been an object of interest to visitors 





Eunice Manwee, an Indian princess of the 
Pishgachtigok tribe, died lately in Kent, Litch- 
field County, Conn., at the age of one hundred 
; During the Revolution, the 
tribe was quite numerous, furnishing a hundred 
warriors ; now only nine families of half-breeds 
(about fifty in all) remain. 

“Silver Lake,” a pretty little sheet of water in 
the heart of the town of Albany, Ga., las com- 
menced to disappear through one of those curious 
subterranean passayes which seem to penetrate 
the earth in the low country, and connect with 
the streams leading to the Gulf. ‘ 

The new treaty between France and England, 
will not be without important results in this 
country. Our exports of cotton, under the pres- 
ent tariff, have reached about a balf million bales, 
and will be rapidly increased ander tree trade. 

Garibaldi’s wife, Miss Raymond that was, is a 
Di Vernon, or Gay Spanker, and knows a good 
horse when she sees the animal as well as she 
knows a good man, She is patriotic, plump and 
pretty, and pecuniarily well situated. 

Coal oil wells, similar to those found in Penn- 
sylvania, have been discovered in Trumbull 
county, Ohio. The discovery was made by a 
farmer in digging a well. 

The franking privilege originated in England 
in the year 1660. Under it, members of Darlin- 
ment used to frank “entire bucks and packs of 
hounds.” 

A small girl was run over by’ the cars at Chi- 
cago, lately, and badly mangled ; a phy sician 
was sent for, but refused to attend her until his 
fees were paid in advance. 

Mrs. Hare, a lady from Ottawa City, C i 
had her pocket picked in Broadway, N. Y., re- 
cently, of a wallet containing $2000. Mrs. Hare 
is a milliner. 

That exemplary man, Brigham Young, says : 
“T believe pi, a can steal, and be justified in 
theact.””. This isn’ta Young doctrine, bat a very 
old one. \ 

The trotting horse Hector, formerly owned by | 
W. S. Blackington of North Adams, won dyes. 
of $500 in atrot on the ice at Albany, afew days 
since, 

Complaints are made that the police busingss 
is dullin New York. It always was very low 
there. 

The winter has been very severe in Italy, and, 
judging from the accounts we have seen, the Ital- 
jans have had more snow than the Yankees. 


Twelve and a half feet of the Spanish claim in 
Carson Valley, Nevada Territory, Cal., sold Dee. 
29th for $120,000, 

Gentlemen who smoke allege that it makes 
them calm and complacent. ‘They tell us that 
the more they fume the less they fret. 

Miss Susan E, White of Bristol, Me., died re- 
cently from the effects of a fall while skating. 
She struck her head with great force upon the ice 


A new depot is to be built in Bridgeport, Conn., 
next summer, and Barnum's “ Iranistan”’ will 
also be raised from its ashes, 

The trip of the Seventh Regiment of New 
York to Washington will cost $15,000—quite a 
sum for a bit of fun. 

There are two hundred letter boxes in 
streets of New York. 

The German Sunday papers of New York 
publish about tifteen thousand copies weekly. 


the 


Three vessels are fitting out at New Bedford 
for the Davis Straits whale fishery. 

The mild weather ot this winter, it is said, in 
dicates a poor maple sugar season. 





Marriages. 


In this city. by Rev. Mr. Thayer, Mr. George Draper to 
Misa ry Emma Nash 

By Mr. Boyden, Mr. Joseph W. Noreross. of Routh 
Abington, to Mrs. Emeline Courtney 

by Kev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Joseph P. Jones to Miss Kowa 
J. Frates 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Lambert, Mr. Edwin M 
Lestie to Miss Sarah Jo Mannox 

At Hingnam, by Rev Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Henry Siders to 
Miss Lydia Ann Chittenden 

at Lynn, by Kev Mr Sewall, Mr. Joseph Walker of 
to Mrs. Sarah L 











dy, Captain Charlee Millet, 
21, te 
At Newburyport, by Kev. Mr. Campbell, Mr Williass 
W. Goodwin, of Boston, to Mise Mary A. Currier 

At Lowell, by Kev. Mr. Twise, Mr. Moses To Pinnders t 
Mies Klien D. Leavitt 

At New Bediord, by Rev Mr. Batler, Mr Nathaniel I 
Slaw, of Mattapoisett, to Miss Susan No Backus 

At Worcester, by Kev Mr. Twomll), Mr Samuel H 
Ly on, of New York, to Mine An in Ko Albee 
“At Pittsfield, by Kev. Mr. + Mer. G4 
Mise Mary Al 4 

At Hernardston, by Kev Mr. Ranney, Mr. Thomas ® 
Ileiten, of Gill, te Mine Sarah B. Moot 


Deaths. 


in this city. Mr. Kdward B Walker, #7; Mre Mary B 
Hieford, 5. Me. Chariee K. Crackiio, ). Mr Vrederick 
H James. 2) Mr teorge N Smith. 2 Mre Joanna A 
Kutterfield, 24: Mr. Johm Wilde 74. Mr. (terion ( 
‘ Mr William H Woed 2). Mime Prances ¥ it 
1). Mise Mary Stowel), ) Mre Marthe HM. Harvey, 
Mre Mary Aime 
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At KReabury, Mre Heberen L Hayes, 3, Mr Eaward 
Bartiett. 31 Mr Willem I Senith. 37 
At Watertowr 


Mere ( atherine Hersey, 4 

At West Newton. Mr David N. Kinmonth, 
St Lexington 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WORK. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Laggard, thou ‘rt sitting idly, 
With useless. folded hands, 

Unmindful of the desert spots, 
And waste of barren lands. 

Up! rouse from this dead stupor, 
And gird thine armor on! 

When once a firm resolve is made, 
Full half the battle ‘s won. 


What right hast thou to squander 
The talents God has lent? 
What right in rast to bury 
The powers he has sent? 
They ‘re yours to battle bravely 
In strong defence of right; 
They ‘re yours to carve your shining way 
Up to the hills of light! 


The whole world’ calls for labor; 
There is a thirsty dearth 

Of earnest, working, Christian souls 
O’er all this wile-«pread earth ; 

A lack of strong-armed pioneers 
To break the ranks of sin, 

And woo, with words of heavenly peace, 
The footsore wanderer in. 


Up from this dull supineness! 
Up, with a righteous trust! 
An idle life surely conducts 
To shame and carnal lust. 
Work while the day endureth, 
Work ere the night shall come— 
At evening, when the shadows fall, 
God calls his servants home. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


BURIED ALIVE: 


—orR,— 
THE GOLD DIGGER. 
BY JOHN H. UNDERWOOD. 





Janez Dayton, the hero of our narrative, 
was, at one period of his life, a New England 
farmer—honest, industrious, tolerably intelligent, 
and withal, in comfortable circumstances. Sev- 
eral years prior to the discovery of the “ root of 
all evil” in California, he wooed and won the 
belle of his native village, the pretty Jenny Way- 
land, whose beauty, amiability and many virtues 
had gained her the respect and esteem of all who 
knew her, albeit, she was but the daughter of a 
poor and hard-working mechanic. 

For a whole year the newly-married pair lived 
in perfect harmony, not a cloud having arisen in 
the matrimonial horizon to mar their happiness, 
or lessen the confidence which existed between 
them. Jabez, who was now in his twenty-fifth 
year, continued to manage his farm with his 
usual skill, and, mindful of the old proverb, 


“He who by the plough would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive,” 


labored (early and late himself, doing far more 
work than his hired man. There was now a fair 


prospé@ct that if he should live to the average age 
z kind, he would die a rich man. 


About this time, however, one of those unac- 
countable manias which sometimes seize the 
mst sensible of men, took possession of his 
mind. He became suddenly possessed with a 
desire of making money faster and easier than he 
had ever done before, and by brooding over this 
dangerous fancy in secret, increased it to a com- 
plete monomania. This morbid greed of gain 
could not be satisfied with the comparatively 
small but constant and certain receipts of the 
farm, and Jabez began to look around him for 
some shorter avenue to wealth. 

While his mind was in this unhealthy state, he 
chanced to gain possession of an old volume 
which purported to give an authentic history of 
Captain Kidd, and other pirates of his time ; 
and also a plausible theory in regard to the im- 
mense treasures of gold and precious stones 
which those freebooters were said to have con- 
cealed upon the sandy beaches of Cape Cod, and 
all along the coast of Massachusetts. 

Jabez perused the volume with intense interest, 
and long before he had finished it, had become 
fully, converted to its therory in regard to the 
buried treasures. That gold in immense quan- 
tities was concealed somewhere, had been proved 
beyond question; but where? Perhaps in that 


. Very town, perhaps on his own farm. It was 


very probable that it was, and by devoting time 
and money to a faithful search, he could, doubt- 
less, find it. An adventurer who dared to risk 
something in the pursuit, would certainly reap a 
rich reward, and the thought was mother of the 
deed. 

In spite of the remonstrances of his wife, and 
the sneers of his neighbors, the monomaniac (for 
such we must call him) immediately hired a com- 
petent man to take the entire charge of his farm, 
while he prepared to give his undivided personal 
attention to a systematic search for the buried 
treasures. Since the perusal of the volume 
which we have just mentioned, he had dreamed 
several times of finding vast quantities of gold 
in various parts of his farm, and these dreams 
had driven from his mind every lingering doubt 
of the propriety of his scheme. 

By the assistance of clairvoyants and divining 
rods, various spots were designated as the proper 
place to dig, and shafts were immediately sunk, 
without regard to labor or expense. 

Of course no glittering treasures rewarded the 
adventurer, and it was not long before the con- 
dition of his farm and finances began to show 
the sad results of neglecting a legitimate busi- 
ness for the pursuit of a vain chimera. 

The overseer whom Jabez had entrusted with 
the charge of his affairs, proved to be an accom- 
plished swindler. Observing that his employer 
was completely absorbed in his insane pursuit, 
he managed matters as he pleased, and after de- 
frauding Jabez of several thousand dollars, 
suddenly absconded. 

The discovery of his losses, however, had no 
other effect upon Jabez than to increase his dis- 
gust of farming, and incite him to redoubled ex- 
ertion in quest of imaginary treasures. Shaft 
after shaft was sunk until the influx of water 
prevented further operations, and then aban- 
doned. At length a new locality was marked 
out by a swindling clairvoyant as the “right 





spot this time and no mistake,” and Jabez com- 


| 
| 


menced sinking a large pit, intending, should | 


water again put a stop to his downward progress, 


to bore tunnels, which should radiate horizon- | 


tally in every direction, from the central shaft. 
This pit had scarcely been commenced, when 
the failure of a banking: institution in a neigh. 
boring town, in which Jabez had invested all his 
funds, brought him to comparative poverty. 


Nothing was now left him bat his farm, which 


had been sadly exhausted by the mismanagement 
of his runaway overseer. 

This catastrophe quite disheartened the poor 
treasure hunter; but instead of looking his situ- 
ation fully in the face, and seeking, by well- 
directed labor upon his farm, to retrieve his 
fallen fortunes, he discharged his single laborer, 
mortgaged his estate, and continued his labors in 
the bowels of the earth. And worst of all, while 
following the treacherous Will-o’sthe-wisp which 
had already led him into the bog, he resorted to 
the stimulus of ardent spirits to drive away care 
and despondency. 

From this time matters grew rapidly worse, 
and when the next autumn came, the family of 
Jabez Dayton, once so happy and prosperous, 
were in absolute want, for the neglected farm had 
produced no harvest. Jabez had become a con- 
firmed inebriate, but still labored at intervals in 
his pit, and had excavated tunnels in every di- 
rection. His suffering but ever-gentle and pa- 
tient wife did not reproach him, but rather strove, 
by appealing to his affection for herself and their 
children, to draw him back from the precipice 
which yawned before him. 

It wasin vain. The drunken, fanatical treas- 
ure hunter had lost all honorable ambition, and 
was now content to burrow, like a mole, in the 
ground, consoling himself with the illusive picture 
of future wealth and ease, or drowning regrets 
in the drunkard’s bowl. A second mortgage on 
the farm provided means for the sustenance of 
the family through the coming winter, and en- 
abled Jabez to continue his excavations. It had 
now become his invariable custom to leave his 
bed at daybreak, and labor for an hour or more 
in his pit before breakfast. The forenoon was 
then spent in alternate tippling and digging, and 
by afternoon the unfortunate monomaniae would 
be usually too far intoxicated to pursue his 
labor. 

One morning, as usual, he left his bed at dawn 
of day and hastened to his pit. An hour later, 
his wife arose, and having prepared their humble 
breakfast, sat down by the cradle of her child to 
await her husband’s return. Half an hour 
passed, and he did not come ; still his wife pa- 


unfortunate man should insist upon it; but that 
the usual burial services should be performed 
over the mouth of the pit, which should then be 
levelled off, and marked with an appropriate 
grave-stone. 

The village minister assumed the task of gain- 
ing the widow’s consent to this proposal; but 


upon entering the house he found her still insen- | 


sible. 
but not to a consciousness of her situation, for 
the sudden shock had induced a brain fever, and 
caused a delirium of many days’ duration. 


She was at length restored to animation, | 


The | 


other relatives made no objection to the plan | 


which had been proposed, and accordingly the 
pit was covered with earth, while a plain tablet 
of marble, bearing a suitable inscription, was 
erected to mark the last resting-place of the 
unfortunate treasure-seeker. 

The circumstances attending his death proved 
a nine-days’ wonder in the village, and formed 
the chief subject of conversation for many weeks ; 
but, as some one has said, “ You might as well 
stick your finger in the water, and pulling it out, 
look for a hole, as to think that, whatever the 
station you may occupy, the world will long miss 
you after your death,” and in time even the name 
of Jabez Dayton was almost forgotten. 


After a severe and dangerous illness of several 
weeks, the widow of Jabez Dayton awoke to a 
painful realization of her situation. Before she 
had fully recovered, the village store-keeper, the 
man of whom we have heretofore spoken as a 
rejected suitor, foreclosed the mortgages which 
he held upon the farm, and seized the estate. 

No resource was now left her but to return to 
her father’s house, and this she was compelled to 
do, accompanied by hero children, one a boy 
scarcely two years old, alld the other an infant. 
She received a cordial welcome, notwithstanding 
the straitened circumstances of the family ; 
but the thought of becoming a dependant upon 
her father, who was already compelled to labor 
early and late for the support of his family, 
caused her an additional grief. 

It was obvious that she must do something for 
the support of herself and children, and the 
necessity for earnest action had a good effect in 
deadening the violence of her grief. After ma- 
ture deliberation, she decided that the best plan 
for her to pursue would be to open a private 
school for small children. Such a school was 
greatly needed in that neighborhood, and she was 
eminently qualified, both by nature and educa- 
tion, for a teacher. 

This plan was no sooner proposed than put in 
practice, and the beautiful young widow was 





tiently rocked the cradle, and waited, supposing 
that he had become so deeply absorbed in his la- 
bor as to be unmindful.of the lapse of time; but 
when a whole hour had passed, and he had not 
yet appeared, she began to fear that some acci- 
dent had befalien him. She was ebout to leave 
the house for the purpose of seeking him, when 
a little boy, the son of a neighbor, passed by, and 
calling him to the door, she bade him go to the 
pit and tell Mr. Dayton that breakfast was 
ready. 

The boy promptly obeyed, but had been ab- 
sent scarcely five minutes when he returned, 
breathless with excitement, and rushing into the 
house, exclaimed : 

“O, Mrs. Dayton, the dirt has all tumbled 
into the hole and filled it up!” 

He had scarcely uttered the words, when Mrs. 
Dayton cried in an agony of despair : 

“My husband, O, my husband!” and fell 
fainting upon the floor. 

The boy was now terribly alarmed, for he 
thought she was dead, and ran home at the top 
of his speed. As soon as his parents were able 
to comprehend his incoherent story, the mother 
hastened to the assistance of Mrs. Dayton, while 
the father, with several other neighbors, ran to 
the pit. The sides had caved in, filling the pit 
nearly to the top, and if Jabez had been in at the 
time of the catastrophe, of which there was little 
doubt, he must have been instantly crushed to 
death. 

For a few moments the horror-stricken neigh- 
bors looked upon the ruins of the excavation in 
silence, then followed exclamations of sorrow for 
the sad fate of the unfortunate man, for notwith- 
standing his faults, he had yet many friends who 
had not forgotten his former virtues. The news 
of the accident spread like wildfire through the 
village, and in a few minutes a crowd of people 
had collected about the pit, among whom were 
several persons whom Jabez had always regarded 
as his best friends. 

“ Poor fellow,” said one, “he has been sud- 
denly cut down in the prime of life.” 

“Small loss to his family, or the community, 
I reckon,” replied the tavern-keeper, who had 
first tempted Jabez to drown his sorrows in the 
“flaming bowl.” 

“You should not say it, if it were true, for 
you have helped to make him what he was,” re- 
plied another, disgusted at this unfeeling remark. 

“Does his wife know of this ?” asked one who 
had just arrived at the spot. 

“Yes,” replied another, “I have just been in 
to see her.” 

“How does she appear *” asked several. 

“Well, I don’t think she will die of grief at 
the loss of such a good-for-nothing fellow,” was 
the sarcastic reply. 

“ Then she does not take it very hard, eh ?” 

“Not at all; she is perfectly calm, and itis my 
opinion that she will be easily consoled.” And 
the speaker, who had been one of Jenny’s  re- 
jected suitors, laughed in a scornful manner. 

“Do you think it best to dig him up, now that 
he is so comfortably buried?” asked one of 
Jabez’s friends. 

“I, for one, think that would be a useless ex- 
pense,” replied another. 

“I should wish that the body might be re- 
covered, if possible, that we might give it Chris- 
tian burial,” replied the village physician ; “but 





soon engaged in hing some twenty young 
ideas, of both sexes, how to shoot. For a year, 
the school was very successful, and the fair in- 
structress gained the affection of her pupils as 
well as the unqualified respect of their parents. 

She had become deeply interested in her occu- 
pation, and might have bech¥if not joyous and 
happy as before her marriag at least cheerful 
and contented with her lot_ | »4 it not been for 
one person, who caused -be tle annoyance. 
This was the village store-keeper, who, now that 
the first year of her widowhoof{ had expired, had 
renewed his attentions to her. 

Her father’s business hed been for some time 
past greatly depressed, and he had become in- 
debted to Mr. Moreton the store-keeper, for a 
large amount, which there was no prospect of 
his being able to pay at present; and from this 
cause she dared not reject his suit with scorn, as 
she gladly would have done, lest he should re- 
venge himself upon her father, who was now so 
completely in his power. 

Moreton appreciated his advantage, and re- 


solved to win the hand of the fair widow by any 
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| ter, however, and the innocent victim of slander 


could obtain no redress. Her few remaining pu- 
pils soon left her, and thus the principal support 


| of the family was lost. 


To add to the grief of the unfortunate family, 
Mr. Wayland was one day severely injured by 
an accident in his workshop, and brought home 
in a state of insensibility. At first it was feared 
that his injuries were mortal ; but after several 
days of terrible suffering, he began slowly to 
recover. He would, however, be a cripple for 
life, and unable to labor as formerly at his trade. 
Of course the family were now in a destitute 
condition, unable to pay the rent, and scarcely 
able to procure the necessaries of lite. 

Their extremity was Moreton’s opportunity 


ing; but he had grown wise by experience, and 
did not again attempt to gain the widow's hand 
by threats. 
assistance to the family, gave them a receipt for 
the unpaid rent, provided everything which 
could add to the comfort of the sick man; and, 
in brief, assumed the role of a disinterested 
benefactor. 

Jenny was both surprised and pleased at this 
change in his manner, and naturally of an un- 
suspicious disposition, reproached herself for the 
manner in which she had formerly treated him. 
In her zeal to atone for this she once more ad- 
mitted him to her friendship, and it was not long 
before he had again assumed the attitude of a 
suitor. Although she shrank with horror from 
the bare idea of becoming his wife, she did not 
again repulse him with contempt; but passively 
suffered his attentions, cherishing a hope that 
some means of escape might be opened ‘or her. 

In the meantime, Moreton, confident of gain- 
ing the coveted prize, commenced building a 
magnificent dwelling-house nearly opposite the 
farmhouse once owned and occupied by Jabez 
Dayton. To make a long story short, he pur- 
sued his purpose with untiring energy uvtil, be- 
tween duty to her parents, whom she could thus 
relieve from want, and gratitude to Moreton, poor 
Jenny yielded to his importunities and consented 
to become his wife. 





The new and splendid mansion of Philip 
Moreton was brilliantly illuminated, and a large 
number of invited guests had assembled to wit- 
ness the marriage of their host and the still 
lovely Jenny Dayton. Every face was radiant 
with happiness save that of the bride. Even her 
mother, and her father, who had recovered sufti- 
ciently to be present at the wedding, could not 
conceal the pleasure which they felt at the 
thought of the brilliant future which awaited 
their daughter, as the wife of a rich and influen- 
tial man. 

The very persons who had recently regarded 
Jenny with scorn and suspicion, were now the 
most anxious to offer her their congratulations, 
and to do her honor; for she was about to be- 
come the wife of the richest man in town, and 
even if the stories which had been circulated 
were true, it mattered not now, for her husband’s 
wealth would cover all her sins. 

The hour apy 1 for the wedding arrived all 
too soon for the self-sacrificing woman who was 
about to immolate all her hopes of tuture happi- 
ness upon the altar of filial duty. ‘The officiat- 
ing clergyman prepared to commence the cere- 
mony; the sorrowful bride and the happy 
bridegroom placed themselves before him, and 
the voices of the guests were instantly hushed. 

At this moment the door-bell rang violently, 
then followed the sound of an angry dispute 
with the servants in the lower hall, and imme- 
diately after hasty footsteps were heard approach- 
ing the room in which the wedding party had 








means in his power, no matter how dish 
He continued to persecute her with his hateful 
attentions for months without, however, presum- 
ing to ask in so many words, the honor of her 
hand in marriage. His time had not yet come, 
but as difficulties, thickened around her father, 
and misfortune followed misfortune, he grew 
bolder in proposition as he felt that his grasp 
upon his victim was more and more secure. At 
length the honse, which constituted the entire 
property of Mr. Wayland, was mortgaged for 
its full value to Mr. Moreton. 

As the time at which this mortgage must be 
redeemed or foreclosed approached, Moreton 
grew more marked in his attentions to Jenny, 
and at length made her a proposal of marriage, 
hinting at the same time that in case of a refusal 
he should not seruple to use his power to ruin 
her father. This implied threat was more than 
Jenny could bear, and regardless of the conse- 
quences, she answered him with just indignation, 
rejecting his suit with scorn, and spurning him 
as she would a loathsome reptile. 

The result of her refusal was that the mort- 
gage was immediately foreclosed, and her 
parents left houseless and penniless in their old 
age. Mr. Wayland was, however, offered the 
privilege of remaining in the house as a tenant, 
an offer which he gladly accepted, hoping that 
he should be able to pay the rent promptly, and 
thus retain the home in which he had spent so 
many happy years. For a brief space of time 
he was enabled to do this by the assistance of his 


widowed daughter, whose school now afforded 


the chief income of the family; but suddenly, 
and without any apparent cause, the number of 
her pupils began to decrease. 
four or five remained, and when Jenny asked an 
explanation from the parents of those who had 
been taken from her school, she received only 


| cold and evasive answers. 


And now she began to observe that her former 
friends and acquaintances seemed to shun and 





bled. Then the door was flung violently 
open, and a roughly-dressed man, whose face 
was nearly concealed by a luxuriant growth of 
beard and moustache, rushed in. 

“What means this intrusion?” 
Moreton, angrily. 

But without deigning to reply to the question, 
the stranger rapidly advanced to the bride, and 
exclaimed : 

“ Jenny, you are not yet the wife of that man ? 
O, say you are not yet married !” 

As that well-remembered voice fell upon her 
ears, Jenny tottered toward the stranger, and 
fervently murmuring, “Not yet, thank God!” 
fell fainting in her husband’s arms ! 

By this time the assembled company had re- 


demanded 


| which he must leave behiad him 


| 


~ 





would consider a fair equivalent for the estate 
A lawyer who 
chanced to be among the guests, immediately 
drew up the proper documents; the transfer was 
made, and Moreton having received a bag of 
gold in payment for his houses and lands, hast 
ened from the room. Before daybreak he was 
bevond the reach of pursuit, and the next Be 
ropean steamer bore him away from the shores 
After More 
ton had left the house, the lawyer advanced to 


of his native land, never to return 


Jabez, and said: 

“ This is now your house, Mr. Dayton, and 
we are your guests. In the name of the com- 
pany present, I congratulate vou upon your good 


fortune ; and now, if the request is not unrea- 
for which he had been long and patiently wait- | 


sonable, will you gratify our curiosity in’ regard 


| to your unprecedented escape from death, and 


Instead of this he proffered his | 








cognized the stranger, who was no other than | 


Jabez Dayton the treasure-hunter, who had been 
dead and was alive again. 

The scene which ensued is beyond our power 
of description. When Jenny again opened her 
eyes, she was still clasped in the embrace of her 
husband, to whom she murmured : 

“ Let us leave this place at once.” 

“Not yet, Jenny,” replied Jabez. And plac- 
ing his wife upon a sofa, he advanced toward 
Philip Moreton. “ Not until I have 
this miscreant as a liar and a scoundrel!" 


branded 


Then ‘seizing the merchant by the collar he 
held him with a vice-like grasp until he had ex- 
posed the villany of which he had been guilty, 
calling in witnesses who had been waiting out- 


| side the door, to prove the truth of his assertions. 


At length only 
| still alive. 


| avoid her; or, if they chanced to meet her inthe | 
street, cast glances of scorn and suspic jon upon 
| her which brought a flush of indignation to her 


it would require many days’ labor to remove the | 


earth from the pit, and before we could reach the 
body, it would doubtless be too far decomposed 
to admit of removal.” 

This view of the matter appeared so reason- 
able that it was soon decided not to attempt 


exhuming the body, unless the relations of the | 


cheek. 
apparent. 
injure her reputation, had been whispered in the 


At length the cause of all this became 
Various slanders tending greatly to 


village, and were universally believed, although 
no one could tell whence they originated. Jen- 
ny at once decided in her own mind that Moreton 
was the author of these lying reports, for she 
welsremembered his parting words: “ You shall 
live to repent this condact, madam.” 

There was no proof of his agency in the mat- 


| you shall never see me again 


It appeared that Moreton had not only orig- 
inated the slanderous reports which had so in- 
jured the reputation of the widow, but that he 
had known for along time Jabez Dayton was 
He had intercepted all the letters 
which Jabez had mailed to his wife from Cali- 
fornia, many of them containing remittances of 
large amount, thus becoming a felon, and ren- 
dering himself liable to several legal penalties 
Before Jabez had finished the recital, Moreton 
fell upon his knees, erying : 

“| confess it all—I have done all this and 


| more—but spare me for the love of God, and 


Take all 


property, bat let me escape the penalties of the 


™my¥ 


law.” 


“ Not so,” replied Jahez, “I would not take 


| a penny from you; but I have no desire to give 


you up to the officers of justice. Iwill purchase 
your property this moment at a fair price, and 
then you may go in peace.” 


Moreton fully accepted this generous pro- 





posal, and stated the sum of money which he 


your subsequent adventures ¢” 

“Willingly,” replied Jabez. And seating 
himself by the side of his Jenny, he related his 
adventures as follows : 

“ At the moment when the pit, which my folly 
had led me to dig, caved in, I was at the further 
end of one of the tunnels. I heard the crash of 
the falling earth, and at the same instant found 
myself in total darkness. Tsoon comprehended 
the true state of the case, and realized that I was 
buried alive! Words cannot describe my suf- 
ferings for the few minutes (which seemed like 
interminable ages) following the catastrophe. 

“T then for the first time became conscious of 
the folly of my conduct. I saw then how fool- 
ishly, yes, criminally, [had wasted time and 
money in an insane pursuit, thereby bringing 
sorrow and want upon my family. And then I 
reflected upon the ruinous vice of intoxication 
which Thad acquired. Presently [ experienced 
a feeling of suffocation, for I had exhausted the 
limited supply of air contained in the small space 
in which Istood. I felt that I was dying, and I 
knelt and prayed, first for my injured wife, and 
then that I might escape from the horrible death 
which threatened me. vow, 
that if I should ever again be permitted to be 
hold the light of day, I would forever abstain 
from intoxicating drinks, and devote my energies 
henceforth to some legitimate occupation. 

“As Lrose to my feet, 1 staggered from weak- 
ness, and clutched at the earth for support. In- 
stead of the crumbling sand which formed the 
end of my prison cell, I grasped the fibrous root 
of a shrub which had found its way into my 
eave. It yielded to the tension, and as I drew it 
toward me, a portion of earth came with it, leay- 
ing an opening of a foot or more diameter into 
the glorious, blessed, heavenly light of day. Al- 
though I had excavated my tunnel horizontally, 
I had bored through the brow of a hull, until 
another foot or two would have brought me out 
once more into the open air upon the hillside. 
In a moment more I had enlarged the hole with 
my hands sufficiently to allow me to pass out. 

“T hastened back to the mouth of my pit to 
view the ruins, and then, as it was already past 
my usual breakfast hour, I felt a sudden impulse 
to conceal myself behind a clump of bushes near 
at hand, to hear what my friends would say when 
they should discover the accident. 

“T had scarcely crouched behind the bushes, 
when a boy came to the mouth of the pit, and 
ran away again in great alarm. Ina few minutes 
more a crowd had collected about the spot, and I 
was able to overhear everything that was said. 
But when I heard Moreton say that Jenny did 
not appear grieved at my death, but rather to re- 
joice over it, 1 swore to leave her forever. As 
soon as possible, I left my place of concealment, 
carefully closed the opening through which T had 
obtained egress from my cave, and left my native 
village, as I then thought, never to return. 

“T wandered on, in an agony of mind border- 
ing on madness, until I reac A 
ship was lying at one of the wharves, and the 
crew were just casting off the hawser, prepara- 
tory to getting underway. I sprang aboard, and 
begged the captain to take me with him. I told 
him that I was no sailor, but would do what I 
could, and would try to learn seamanship as fast 
as possible. At length he consented to take me, 
without wages. 

“The ship was bound to California, and after 
a tedious passage we arrived there to find every- 


I made a solemn 





hed the seashore. 


body in great excitement in consequence of the 
The 
cluding myself, immediately deserted and he 
ened to the mines. 
indefatigably, 
had no object in amassing wealth, until the ar- 
old 
townsman, who informed me that my wife had 


in- 
t- 
months I labored 
merely to drive away sorrow, for I 


recent discovery of gold. entire crew, 





For six 





rival in the mines of an friend and fellow- 
truly and deeply mourned my « cath, inspired me 
with new energy. 

“T immediately wrote home, enclosing a large 
remittance to Jenny. Receiving no answer, I 
wrote again and again, but still no answer came, 
As IT had 


already collected many thousand dollars’ worth 


and I began to fear that she was dead. 


of gold, I resolved to return home at the first op- 
' 
sailing 


efore the 
tor the New England States, I 


portunity. of the next ship 


lucky 


‘hit,’ and in three days had quadrupled my store 


made a 


of the precious metal. 


“T arrived at Boston three weeks ago, and im 








mediately despatched a trusty inessenger to this 
village, to bring me intelligence of my wif Ile 
soon returned, and informed me that @he waa 
about to be married, and ale that she «till «up 
posed me dead. It is not rt esary that J 
should inform you of the course which I have 
since pursued, and which has resulted in the de 
tection of that scoandre! Moreton And now I 
have regained my darling wife, w I priae 
more } sly than all the gold of California 
The ways of Providence are past finding 
out. As you well know, I a drunkard 
and a poor, fanatical trearare-! lam wow 
a reformed and wealthy man, and thos nge ie 
due to the circumstance of my being burned a 
After bestowing most hear gratule 
tions upon the returned € aii an aud hie fe, 
the company dispersed, leaving the happy pair to 
the enjoyment of each nh oe 


and luxunous hom 


wre 


Many institutions are per rv 


ns for they do not haf t 
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THE IDIOT HEIR. 


BY M. WHORTLEY BENTON, 
Wuew the Count of Moucar, in his old age, 
married a young and beautiful wife, and carried 
her to the old Chatean de Burey, situated several 
leagues from Paris, the inhabitants of the little 
Village showed much curiosity about the extent 
of the improvement which the old count  pro- 
posed to make about the old chateau. And 
though the eyes of all the villagers were strained 
to their utmost, they were only gratified with the 
sight of a few needful repairs upon the old 
chateau, and some attempts to redeem the soil 
from its uncultivated state. Yet there seemed 
to be much of contentment, happiness, and even 
gaicty, in the old chateau; for the sweet face of 
the countess soon made its way among the vil- 
lage cottages, carrying alms and solicitude wher- 
ever her smile or kind hand could penetrate. 

A favorite ramble of the beautiful Countess 
de Moucar was around the brow of the acclivity 
upon which the chateau was situated, at the foot 
of which stood a neat white cottage, with a front 
door and paling opening towards the high road. 
And though everything about the cottage seemed 
to be in ruins, the gifted countess, with all the 
poetry of the young, invested it with a haunted 
spell which she conjured up from the past; and 
though the count had essayed several times to 
remove the tottering editice, the pleadings of his 
beautiful wife had been sufficient to stay the 
destroyer. 

Among the acquaintances that the humane 
countess had formed, was one with the old phy- 
sician of the village; and as his services had 
been called in requisition several times by the 
Count of Moucar, when a severe attack of the 
gout afflicted him, he was placed on easy terms 
of familiarity at Chateau de Burcy. 

One morning, as the countess was wending her 
way towards the white cottage, she met the old 
physician, evidently bent on the same destina- 
tion. A cordial salutation was exchanged, and 
the physician exclaimed : 

“T was hastening to take another look at the 
little white cottage yonder. I hear that it is the 
determination of the count to tear it away soon ; 
and as I am about to take a journey toa distant 
part of the country, I shall never have another 
opportunity, I fear!” 

‘The earnest tone in which he spoke arrested 
the attention of the countess, and she inquired, 
laying her hand on the armof the good old man: 

“Pray what is the history of this little white 
cottage, towards which you manifest such a ten- 
derness ? What memories lie hidden in the past ? 
Come tell me, dearsir—do you know that I have 
also a vague affection which I cannot account 
for, of which this ruined edifice is the object ?” 

“Ah, my lady,” responded the physician, 
“this little roof which we have just before us is 
indeed fraught with remembrances as hallowed 
as love and misfortune could make them, and it 
is dear to me because I loved its inmates long 

x0.” 

“Do tell me about them,” exclaimed the 
countess, in a pleading tone. “ Let me sit down 
on this fallen tree, directly before its gateway. 
O, Lhave so much wished to learn all about the 
past of this pretty cottage, over which I have so 
long dreamed !” 

The old doctor seated himself beside the 
Countess of Moucar, and, as the summer wind 
plaved through the swaying branches of the trees, 
he thus began: 

“ Far beyond you, towards the sunset, you will 
notice the pretty little hamlet which constitutes 
the village of ——. I was born there; and 
from my window, from earliest boyhood, this lit- 
tle white cottage rose in the landscape, and upon 
it my youthful vision rested as indisputably 
beautiful—although its doors and windows were 
forever closed, and no curling wreath of smoke 
floated aloft from its chimney. Eternal silence 
overhung the lonely and forlorn habitation ; still, 
each morning I regarded it with a feeling of in- 
terest, as I continued the study of my profession. 

“In the course of time, however, a change 
came over the cottage, and I was surprised, one 
morning on arising, to see a painter at work 
upon its walls, and a servant clearing away the 
rubbish from the gardens and grounds. From 
day to day I observed the altered appearance of 
the cottage, for everything seemed to be repaired 
and remodelled. 

“One morning a carnage passed through our 
little village, and stopped at the door of the white 
Nobody knew whom it brought there, 
and the inmates were like exiles in concealment, 


cottage. 


such a mystery hung about them. 

“ Finally, word was sent to me, one morning, 
that Allan Morgan desired me to call at his 
IT took particular pains to be prompt, 
and at my earliest convenience appeared at the 
white cottage door. Everything within and with- 
out the residence was tasteful, 





house. 


and even luxu- 
rious; while the fair young mistress of the cot- 


tuge Was as beautiful as the roses that bloomed | 


about her. The proprietor of the cottage on 
whom I was to call, Mr. Morgan, soon came for- 
ward and welcomed me with a smile, and said : 
“*Monsieur, [ had heard so much of your 
skill, that I had expected to see an older 


However, 


man. 
She was born far from here. She has left fam- 
I, to protect her, 
If it is possible, 


ily and friends to follow me. 
have nothing but my affection. 
save her from all suffering.’ 

“Thus ending, the young husband bestowed 
a look so fall of love, that her 
blue eves were filled with tears. 


on his wife Tr great 

“T seated myself near my charming patient, 
and asked her many questions respecting her 
physic al condition, and the clime in which she 
was born. 


‘IT was born in New Orleans,’ said the peer- 


less one. ‘QO, the sun is so warm and genial 
there! Yet every clime is pleasant, when one 
strays with those they love.” 

“] was truly charmed with the beautiful young 
wife, and every subsequent visit that 1 made, 
only served more and more to attach me to 


them. 





“* Doctor,’ she said to me one day, ‘beyond 
the sea I have a father and many relations, whom | 
I always loved until I saw and loved Allan; but | 
they disliked him, and would have separated us. 
His father, too, believed him too noble for the | 
daughter of an American planter; and when all | 
entreaty was in vain, Allan and myself were | 
married secretly, and together we fled to France. 
We dreamed that the anger of our families was 
only for a while, and that it would soon pass 
away ; we looked only for pardon and happiness. 
Though they 
us, it was to prove that the marriage of Allan 
Morgan was invalid; and in dismay, we fled 
among these mountains, until some more fortu- 
nate event shall determine our future.’ 

“How I pitied the sorrows of the beautiful 
one! how I studied her every wish! how I 
watched her, from day to day, and prescribed for, 
advised, and cautioned her! ‘How delightful,’ 
I said to myself, ‘it must be to be so well beloved 
as Allan Morgan, and by one who is 50 
beautiful !’ 

“ One morning May Morgan appeared troubled, 
when I called upon her; and, after a while, she 
told me that Allan had gone to the other side of 
the mountains to draw some money and adjust 
some papers with his secretary. 

“*But will he not return at evening? I 
asked. 

“*Yes,’ she replied; ‘but I feel a sort of 
heaviness, as if my heart would stand still, for 
fear that something will happen to him.’ 

“T smiled at the silly fear of the fond young 
wife, and telling her that there was no possible 
danger that could overtake him in his journey, I 
bade her be of good cheer, for the night would 
soon bring him back again. 

“Just at evening, I stepped across its thresh- 
old to speak with the fair May Morgan. Allan 
had not yet returned, and many tears fell from 
the eyes of the wife as she asked, in earnest 
tones, ‘why he did not come.’ 

“With all the tact possible, I endeavored to 
re-assure her by supposing that his business 
might have been more laborious than he had 
supposed ere he set forth. He might, again, be 
obliged to wait for the agent, who, perhaps, was 
away. Hour after hour I plied these theories, 
until they became of no avail; and at length, 
thinking the delay somewhat mysterious myself, 
I offered to go in search of him. 

«“<«Do,’ she vehemently replied; ‘and I will 
accompany you.’ And although I protested 
against such imprudence on her part, she insisted, 
and I was obliged to yield. 

“The sky, which heretofore had been clear, 
had now become black with heavy clouds ; and 
as we sallied forth from the white cottage, the 
rain drops fell rapidly, while the darkness was 
almost impenetrable. We had hardly gone 
more than fifty paces from the gate, when a 
horse came dashing towards the house without a 
rider, and with its stirrups dragging in the dirt. 
May Morgan uttered a cry of terror, and sprang 
forward to catch a glimpse, if possible in the 
darkness, of the steed that should have borne 
her darling husband. Alas, he was not there! 
and she went out mto the rainy night with her 
hair hanging about her shoulders, and her thin 
garments dripping with the wet that had fallen 
from the clouds. 

“After traversing the vicinity for some time in 
vain, May Morgan suddenly sprang on before, 
and threw herself across the bushes that lined the 
pathway on either side. I followed her, and held 
my torch soas to distinguish May Morgan on 
her knees, embracing the prostrate form of Allan 
Morgan. His eyes were fixed, and his forehead 
was covered with blood which was flowing from 
a wound on his temple. 

“*«Doctor,’ screamed May, ‘is he alive? will 
he live?” 

“T bent over him; I felt his pulse, and was 
silent. May Morgan regarded me with intense 
eagerness ; but when I shook my head, and still 
prolonged my silence, she bent her head and 
prostrated herself upon the dead body of her 
husband. 

“With all possible expedition, May Morgan 
was transported to her cottage, and every effort 
was made to restore her to consciousness. At 
length she opened her eyes, but no tear fell from 
them ; and had it not been for the heart which 
began to pulsate beneath my hand, I should 
have doubted if life had not been extinct. Her 
grief was silent, immovable; for days she refused 
all food and nourishment, and when I insisted, 
she obeyed mechanically, as if she was fulfilling 
a duty; and as she but seldom spoke aloud, 
neither shed tears, I had no opportunity to offer 
any consolation, 

“T attended to the obsequies of Allan Morgan, 
and in a few weeks afterward, May Morgan was 
laid on her couch with a little babe in her arms. 









Alas, we hoped in vain! pursued 








Irecommend my wife to your care. | 


It was a son; and all the fountain of feeling 
| which had seemed frozen since the death of 
Allan, was broken up, and May Morgan wept 
| the healthful tears of maternal grief over her 
| orphan son. 

“Tts eradle was placed near her side, and 
| whether it slept or awoke, she hung over it with 
| an agony of love. 





Her child w 


as a complete 
miniature of its father. It 





seemed strong, and 





it grew and developed as fast as other children; 
and when it sat upon the carpet at its mother’s 
feet, or rested on his knees with his 


arms about 
| her neck, May Morgan would look into my face | 
and say: 


“*When my child shall have grown, I shall 
wish that he may be distinguished. I shall train | 

| him up for a noble eareer. I shall follow him 

everywhere. I shall wish him glorv, honor, 
and leaning on his arm, I shall say with pride, 
“Tam his mother.”’’ 
“T could not help regarding with anxiety the 
child upon whom seemed to depend so entirely 
the existence of another. Still the boy grew in 
his form and features were 
as any mother 


beauty and strength ; 





peerle could 
was a certain look within that 


made me shudder, and which 


desire, vet there 
infant face that 
I was careful not 
to betray to the doting and widowed mother. 
“About this time, 
tive of mine to 


I received a call from a rela- 
undertake the position of a 

family physician to an elderiy English centleman 
| who was old, infirm and sick. May Morgan was ! 


heart; she would talk to him of dying; 








surprised and grieved at my departure. I had 
been her only friend, and the guardian of her 
child’s health, and she disliked to lose me. Com- 
mending her and her fatherless child to Heaven, 
I departed, and soon found myself beneath the 
roof of Sir Roger Birchmore, who had come to 
Montpelier to re-establish his health. He was a 
man of talent, to which he owed his rank. His 
niece, Lady Gray, resided with him, 
the decrepit lord intended to make his heir. It 
was not long before I was familiar and content@d 
in the family of my patron. 

“One day, when my lord had taken himself to 
his afternoon nap, and Lady Gray was busy 
reading, little Harry, her son, climbed my knee 
and began to prattle with all the ingenuousness 
of his years. Tasked him of his brothers and 
sisters, and he bade me guess what his sister's 
name was. I mentioned quite a number, and 
finally finished with May. We were speaking 
very low, but the instant I repeated that name, 
Lord Birchmore sat up and Lady Gray let fall 
her work. Ina short while, the latter left the 
room, and beckoned me to follow her. When 
we had entered another apartment, Lady Gray 
said to me: 

“ * Monsieur, never again pronounce the name 
which just now escaped you. It is a name 
which Lord Birchmore should not hear.’ 

“A thousand thoughts crowded into my mind. 
Could it be anything connected with May Mor- 
gan, that rendered it obnoxious? What could 
the fatality be? I must know. I would ask 
Lord Birchmore myself. An opportunity soon 
presented itself. 

“One evening Lord Birchmore, being quite 
unwell, retired to his couch ; but failing to find 
repose, he sent for me and directed me to either 
relate something, or read some tale of interest. 
Here was an auspicious moment for me to bring 
forward the sad story of May Morgan. I dwelt 
in full upon their self-exile, the displeasure of 
their parents, and the death of Allan Morgan, as 
well as the birth of his posthumous son. The 
eyes of Lord Birchmore were rivetted upon me, 
and when I concluded my sketch, he laid his 
hand upon my arm, and while his lip quivered 
and the tears gathered in his eyes, he exclaimed : 

««That husband, that father, and that mur- 
dered man, was my son.’ 

“Although Iwas greatly surprised, I found, in 
comparing all the facts which he related me of 
the rebellious acts of his only son, in marrying a 
young lady of foreign birth, that the affair of 
Allan Morgan was the same. I saw the invalid 
lord recall his paternal love, and his pride of 
birth, at the idea of perpetuating his line through 
his son’s child; and the day following, Lord 
Birchmore called me to his apartment and bade 
me write to his son’s widow and inform her that 
Lord Birchmore, in behalf of his son’s child, 
desired her to make all possible speed to England 
with his grandson, that the latter might receive 
his birthright. 

“Lady Gray, who had, dissimulated her joy 
when her son nf been Posen the heir of her 
uncle’s estates, “etter dissimulated her cha- 
grin when his » OW NSS usurped ; yet as soon 
as May Morgan the little Allan were in- 
stalled in the family of Lord Birchmore, it was 
easy to see that shé was the enemy of the new 
comers. And it was at this juncture that my 
worst fears about the child of May Morgan were 
realized. Though he was beautiful as one could 
imagine a human being to be, and fond of his 
mother almost to adoration, yet he was untract- 
able in the extreme to the teaching of others; 
and the son of Lady Gray, who was particularly 
intelligent, was always set up as an example. 

“One morning, on entering the drawing-room 
of Lord Birchmore, I found all the family about 
him. Lady Gray held the little Allan on her 
knee, and she was endeavoring to teach him to 
embrace his grandfather. The child looked up 
and smiled, but no persuasion could force him to 
comply with the request; and in disgust, Lady 
Gray sat the child on the carpet, and approach- 
ing me, she whispered in my ear—though in a 
tone loud enough for all to hear: 

“<« The child is an idiot, doctor!’ 

“May Morgan uttered a scream. 

“*Tdiot!’ she exclaimed, while an indignant 
look sparkled in her eye; ‘idiot, because he 
has been unfortunate all his life—because he 
has seen only tears since his eves were first 
opened—because he knows not how to play like 
your son! Ah, madam, you insult misfortune !’ 

“And May Morgan and her child went to their 
chamber. I followed her. She placed her child 
on the floor, and clasping her hands, she cried: 

“¢Q, Allan, my child, until now I have only 
wished for the features of vour father and si- 
lence, that I might weep; but now, Allan, my 
son, give me one word that I may hope. O, my 
beautiful one, speak to me !’ 

“But the child remained motionless; 
smiled, and said nothing. 

“So a year passed. May Morgan, within her 
chamber, strove to teach her idiot son; but in 
vain, The intense grief she had experienced, 
previous to his birth, had frozen his soul, and the 
boy was silent and tearless! 


‘ 


only 


Lord Birchmore 
was chagrined, and he made it known in terms 
of bitterness. He was disappointed in his grand- 
son, displeased that the image of his only son, 
the last heir of the line, should be an idiot; and 
May Morgan, in the indignation of despair, left 
the halls in which her own lost Allan was born, 


| and returned to the little white cottage to mourn 





over hegumisfortune. 

“ as months afterward, tired of my 
confinement in the family of the testy old lord, I 
Allan had 
but alas! May 


also returned to my native village. 
grown in strength and activity ; 


whose son | 





May Morgan could not despair of divine pity; 
and when all human chance disappeared, she 
still had sweet dreams of hope. 


You love him, dear doctor, do you not” 


1 will not quit him; I will be his friend,’ I 
answered. 


“One morning, she summoned me to her bed- 
side. She was too weak to say much, and point- 
ing toa partially finished letter to Lord Birch- 
more, she asked me to read what she had writ- 
ten, to conclude it for her, and send it. 1 did as 
she bade me, and we waited an answer with 
much anxiety ; and in the meantime, May Mor- 
gan failed rapidly, and as her last hours ap- 
proached, her solicitude for her child, and her 


grief for his unconsciousness, became intense. 


| She reasoned with him, she talked of his father 




















Morgan was wasting away beneath the insidious | 


disease, consumption. Allan was calm, silent, 


content with everything. He seemed to sleep all 
day with open eyes ; he fled from no danger, was 


ne 





or impatient. 

“Thus passed away the earliest years of Allan 
Morgan. 
May Morgan was unable to wait on and watch 
. vet whenever she thought of leaving 
her anguish knew no bounds 


He was now eight years of age, and 


over him; 
her son, She 
wonld call him to her side, and fold him to her 
but he 
seemed to be unconscious of her meaning. Yet 





| will you not accept it as your residence, 
| can often come 


who was already in heaven, whom she was soon 
to join, and then she prayed with him till prayer 
Was agony. 

“Tt was the last day for May Morgan. 
sun Was just setting, 


The 
and the window at which 
she had often sat was open, and the hills of the 
distant country were visible. May Morgan held 
her son to her heart, and said: 

“*Q, Allan, my dear Allan, I am dying! 
You will be alone; you must pray to Heaven, to 
which L leave you. Dear child, listen to) me— 
try to comprehend that Tam dying!’ And losing 
the power of speech, she sank down exhausted. 

“Just at this moment, the sound of a carriage 
was heard driving rapidly towards the cottage, 
and in a few moments, Lord Birchmore and 
Lady Gray were introduced into the apartment. 
They ,approached the bedside of the dying 
woman. Some words of cold politeness escaped 
the stolid lips of Lord Birchmore, as he took the 
hand of his daughter-in-law. May Morgan 
fixed on them her dying looks, while a thought of 
terror seized upon her almost pulseless heart; 
and with a convulsive grasp, she strained her 
son to her heart, exclaiming : 

“*Q, God, come to the support of my child! 
O, breathe the essence of my soul, which is about 
taking its flight from my body, into my soulless 
child! Pray, Allan—pray for strength!’ And 
with a kiss, her life fled. 

“ There was a moment of solemn stillness, and 
then Lord Birchmore arose and said ; 

“ «Take this child from the room, and then, 
doctor, I will explain to you my intentions in 
regard to him.” 

“For an hour, Allan Morgan had rested his 
heart against his mother’s; and as I approached 
him to lead him away, he resisted me, and with 
his arms locked about his mother’s neck, he 
strained her to his heart. This resistance, the 
first that he had ever shown, touched me to the 
heart ; but as I renewed the attempt, he at length 
yielded. Yet I saw his beautiful face inundated 
with tears—the first time I had ever seen him 
shed a tear. He withdrew only a few steps from 
the side of his mother, and then returning to her 
again, he threw himself upon her lifvless body 
and wept afresh. 

«* Lead him from the room,’ said Lord Birch- 
more, sternly. 

«My lord, he weeps,’ I answered. 
tears flow.’ 

“T bent towards the boy. I heard his sobs, 
and laying my hand gently upon his head, I 
said: ‘Allan, why do you weep ”’ 

“ He turned his head towards me, and with a 
trembling voice, replied, while the tears rolled 
down his cheeks: ‘My mother is dead ! 

“My dear countess,” pursued the doctor, di- 
gressing in his enthusiasm, as he saw the beautiful 
auditor wipe her eyes, “ you cannot imagine what 
my feelings were at this unexpected intelligence 
of the idiot boy. 


‘ Let hie 


Lord Birchmore was startled ; 
Lady Gray was pale with chagrin. Turning 
towards the lifeless mother, I exclaimed : 


“*You were right, May Morgan, not to 
despair of the goodness of Heaven.’ 
“*Q, my mother! cried Allan. And he 


went on repeating all that his mother had said 
to him in her last momets ; and when I bade him 
kneel and pray, he did so, and astonished both 
his lordship and myself with the distinctness of 
his phraseology. 

“ We left him to weep his sad heart dry, and 
then Lord Bire hmore took the orphan in ‘is arms 
and left the room.” My dear lady, shall I tell you 
that Allan Morgan recovered from his imbecility 
and went away from the white cottage with Lord 
Birchmore, and in the course of time became the 
sole heir of his grandfather’s estates and titles 7 
And the good people of yonder village to this 
day believe that the soul of May Morgan passed 
into her son ; and when he returned, many times 
afterward, to bestow charity among the friends 
of his mother, they would say to one another 

“*We must speak to the young lord, for his 
mother speaks through him, and she still thinks 
of us.’ 

“And I myself, dear lady, when I fixed my 
eyes on the gentle eyes of the noble Lord of 
Birchmore, could not but see in him the features 
of May Morgan. 





The excessive grief, like a 
thunder gust, had broken up the sealed fountain 
of feeling which had been frozen ere his birth, 
and those blessed tears had saved his intellect. 
It was not to the tomb of May Morgan that the 
villagers carried flowers, but to the altar of the 
virgin where she had so often prayed that her 
soul might pass into her child. 
“And now, my dear countess, 
former history of this 
why it is dear to me.” 


you know the 
little white cottage, and 
The Countess of Moucar regarded the enthua- 


siastic village physician for a moment, and then 


| replied : 
‘Lam charmed with the new interest with 
which von have invested it. I will have it re- 


paired ere your return from your journey—and 
so that I 
to you and hear of the sweet 
May Morgan?” 

The 


pressed her hand and they walked homeward, 


doctor shed tears of happiness, as he 


recalling all the emotions, fears, hopes, joys and 
sorrows of May Morgan and the little white 


cottage. 
— -——-—-* 





Time never passes so slowly and tediously, as 
to the idle and listless. The best cure for dull- 
ness is to keep busy. 


| ing water, one pint; 





Housewife's Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union } 
Clinkers in Stoves. 

Persons troubled with clinkers adhering to the lining of 
their stoves or furnaces. may be interested in hnowing 
says the Scientific American, that by placing « few oyster 
shells in the grate, while the fire ie ignited, the clinkers 
will soun become loosened so as to be readily removed 
without the danger of breaking the lining 
tried this remedy 
volved in mystery 
satisfaction 


We have 
and while the chemical action i in 
, it accomplished the result to our 


Vermicelli Pudding. 

Seak four ounces of vermicelll in cold water for one 
hour; pour the water off, put on the fire with a quart of 
sweet milk, shake it till it boils 
milk is all soaked in 


draw it aside until the 
Beat up four eggs with two ounces 
; mince two ounces of lemon-peel Mix all te 
gether, and bake in a pudding-dish If boiled, it will re- 
quire six eggs instead of four. Put ina buttered shape, 
and boil two hours 


of sugar 


Gingerade. 

Take Jamaica ginger-root, two and a haif ounces; boll- 
lump sugar, two and « half pounds, 
citric acid, two drachms; bruise the ginger-root, infuse it 
four hours in the water, and to the strained liquor add 
the sugar, and dissolve it with the aid of heat, remove the 
scum, and lastly add the citric acid 


A plain Custard. 

Boil a pint of new milk, keeping « little back to mix 
with a tablespoonful of flour. Thicken the milk with the 
flour, let it cool a little, and then add one egg well beaten 
Sweeten to taste. Set iton the fire again 
the egg burns, but do not let it boil. 
almond may be added 


stir until 
A little lemon or 








How to preserve Ladies’ Furs, 

Fine furs should be kept in acold place, An experi- 
enced dealer will tell, the moment be puts bis hand on @ 
piece of fur, if it has been lying in a warm, dry atmos- 
phere; it renders the fur harsh, dry and shabby, entirely 
destroying the rich, smooth softness which it will have if 
kept in a cold room. 


Eel Broth. 

Clean half a pound of small eels, and set them on with 
three pints of water, some parsley, one slice of onion, 
few peppercorns; let them simmer till the eels are broken, 
and the broth good, or reduced to a pint and a half. Add 
salt, and strain it off. It is very nutritious 








Beef Tea. 

Cut one pound of fleshy beef in thin slices; simmer 
with a quart of water an hour and a half after it has once 
boiled and been skimmed. Season, if approved; but it 
wants generally only a little salt 


Essence of Ginger. 

Bruise four ounces of Jamaica ginger, and put it into a 
pint of rectified spirits of wine. Let it remain a fortnight, 
then press and filter it, A little essepee of cayenne may 
be added, if wished. 


Egns. 
An egg broken into a cup of tea, or beaten and mixed 


with a basin of milk, makes a breakfast more supporting 
than tea alone. 








BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories. in bound form, richly dlustrated with large 
inal engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
ce ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law, We will send 
single copies by mail, post pard, for twenty ce@’s each, or 
siz copies, post paid, for one dollar. 
SCOUT: or. Suanrsnoorens or the I 
This story of our Revolutionary struggle is one of muc h 
interest, and narrates with vivid and lifelike effect some 
of the scenes of that eventful try 
Written for us a BEN: PERLEY POORKE, 
THE KING OF SEA. A TALE oF THE Franioas 
AND Free. ‘This is 4 of Ned Buntline’s most popular 
romances, as is evinced by the large num ber of editions 
we have ee of it, and the demand continues un- 
abated. Written for ux by.........NED BUNTLINE 
REBEL SPY: or, Tue Kino’s Vouwnteens This 
story of the siege of Bow in the times of the Revoiu- 
tion, gives many details of incident and romance of a 
highly graphic character, and is told in a spicy and in- 
teresting manner. 
Written expressly for us by.. 








Da. J. H. ROBINSON 
CHILD OF THE BAY: or, The Sauon’s Pro- 
Tece. This tale of lite on the o« Aner 
lish and East Indian incident, ix told in a genia! and 
very entertaining manuer. 
Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Jr 
THE BLACK AVENGER. This i« a story of the 
Buccaneers of the Spanish Main, during the eventful 
period of their sway in the West Indies. Written ex- 
pressly for ux by.. . NED BUNTLINE 
1 or, , Tae Onacta AND ITS 
Priest. This romance of ancient Tyre is one of the 
most popular ¢ ys stories, and paints a very glow- 
ing picture of life in that luxurious city 
Written expres«ly for us by) SYLVANUS COBB, Jn 
THE UN ASK: or, Tue Brice or Mapai. 
The scene of this story is laid in the gay capital of Spain, 
and delineates to the life scenes of love and adventure 
ofa thrilling nature. By.. LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE DANCING STAR: or, Tue Smucootre oF tue 
ChesaPeake. This ix a story of the Const and the Sea, 
written in our author's happiest vein, and portrays char- 
acter with great tactand life. By. J. H. INGRAHAM 
THE FOUNDLING: or, Heramione or Sr. Antorne 
This Komance of the Continent depicts scenes of a thrill- 
ing character in the cities of Paris and Venice during 
the middle of the last century 
Written expressly for us by. Mason F.C. HUNTER 
THE GiPSEY BRIGAND: or. Tur Comp oF me 
Steura. A tale portraying the life of the wandering 
zineali, in the heart oe Sunny Spain, written in our au- 
thor’s best vein De. J. IL. KOBINSON 
THE BEL ISABEL: : or, Tuk Consprmatons oF Coma 
A Story of the Green Land and the Biue Sea. Kich in 
adventure and in Cuban ae ot a olutionary charac 
ter. Written for ux by ANTON BARRINGTON. 
VENETIAN BUCCAN EER: or, Tar Proper 
or THe Boumen Warp The scenes of this story are 
laid meinly in Venice aud in the mountain forvet on the 
boundary of Bohemia, and depict incidents of thrilling 
nerve and interest SYLVANUS TORS, Jn 
THE SMUGGLER: or, “tne Sockets oF Tur Coast 
This is acknowle: to be Cobb's greatest and beet 
novelette, full to aha brim of etartiing and vivid life, 
and containing @ most intensely interesting plot 
Written expressly forusby SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 
THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or. (ex avy or 
OCEAN of Love, Strife and Chivairy. This ine 
story of the ‘bucennesrs of the lith centary, and is 
fraught with the sanguinary incidents of there times 
Written expressly for us by NED BUNTLINE 
THE ROYAL, GREENS: or, Tne Scour ov tHe Sos 
QUERANNS taie of tragic interest in the Valley of 
Woroming Rit the days of our revolutionary strug 
gle. By De J 1 ROBINSON 
THE MAID or THE RANCHE : or, Tue Keorte 
ie of life om the Tezan Bor- 
in ope: inca *y De JOH ROBIN N 
THE TURKISH SLAVE: or. Tue Teun Decne oF 
sorte. Thir ie a story of the Kastern world, 
come qrophieall y scenes and events in the Orient 
with lifelike fidetity By LIEL TENANT MURRAY 
THE WITCH OF TRE WAVE: «Tur Koren s Car 
his be a true story, written by — —- 
rar It ie ae pata] vating ® nautiens story as Comper's 
famous Hed Rower By Cart HENKY P CHEE VER 
PAUL LAROON : or, Tut Seocnos oF oan Aytitoes 
T whith has been re bilehed by ue 
u “eonee roscoe the A‘tcenth edition, and te mid to 
te Mr Cobb'etea B FYLVANUS COBB, Jn 
CAPTAIN BELT: Tae Bocraseen of rue Geur 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
DESPAIR. 


BY EDWIN S. LiSCOMB. 


How vague and like a wilderness | 
That heart becomes with care oppreased ; 
With fearful storms of mental woe 

It sadly rocks, like ships that go, 

In hope, far from the smiling shore, 
Alas, to greet its scenes no more! 

Such, swaying wildly mid the storm, 
Upheaves its breast—then, then is gone; 
The noble life that bore a charm 
Through many a former tempest’s strife, 
At last, when Fate uplifts her arm 

With powers of sad destruction rife, 
Sinks wailing, shivering, ‘neath the wave, 
No more the storms of earth to brave. 





THE DISCIPLINE OF VIRTUE. 
The discipline of slavery is unknown 
Among us—hence the more do we require 
The discipline of virtue; order else 
Cannot subsist, nor confidence, nor peace— | 
Thus duties rising out of good posse: » 
And prudent caution needful to avert 
Impending evil, equally require 
That the whole people should be taught and trained. 
So shall licentiousness and black ve | 
Be rooted out, and virtuous habits take 
Their place; and genuine piety descend, 
Like an inheritance, from age to age.— Worpsworts. 





DOUBT. 
Ah, thou knowest not the war of struggling thought 
That agitates my soul! I find in all 
Some peril still to dread. 1 choose, and then 
My choice repent; and then aguin regret 
Having repented; while protracted doubt 
Wearies her mind, so that the ili from good 
No longer I dis fish ; till at length 
The flight of time impels ne to the worst! 
Mesvastasio. 





TASTE. 
For what is taste, but the heart's earnest striving 
After the beautiful in form and thought? 
From the pure past a nicer sense deriving, 
And ever by tair nature taught.—Mrs ALEXANDER. 





A Legend of the Granite State, 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE HOUSE IN THE NOTCH. — 
A MYSTERY OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


BY LYMAN C€. OSGOOD. 


Tuere are certain scenes and localities in 
every land upon earth which seem chosen, as by | 
common consent, for the peculiar haunts of ro- | 
mance and tradition; and this fact is doubtless 
due to the characters both of the place and its 
people. Spots which nature has fashioned in 
the most savage moods of her power, heaping | 
the everlasting rocks towards the skies, or rend- | 
ing the hills and mountains with deep and awful | 

| 
| 


chasms and gorges, become by simple force of 
habit, associated in the mind with scenes of blood 
and violeyce ; while upon the other hand, placed | 
which ch by their natural beauty, are as nat- 
urally congpcrated to all that is romantic or 
poetic in rg§l life. This hypothesis may or may 


markable legendary literature; at all events, 
there is surely material for reflection in the 
idea. 

Among those natural wonders in America, 
which belong to the first of the classes enu- 
merated above, none perhaps, are calculated to 
strike the soul with deeper or more enduring 
awe, than the White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire. Their separate peaks, crowned with per- 
petual snow, and visible, as it were, a hundred 
miles away, and far out at sea, instinctively re- 
mind the’ beholder of giant warders of the land ; 
while the stupendous and serrated masses of their 
foundations, upon a nearer view, might compel 
him to pronounce them “ castles built by Nature’s 
hand,” and “reared to frown defiance on the 
foe.” Said my informant : 

There is a legend connected with that cen- 
tre-point of interest of the White Hills—the 
Notch—which circ have c ired to 
deeply impress upon my memory. Permit me 
briefly to refer to them, before proceeding to the 
story, as they are perhaps necessary to its better 
comprehension. 

I was only eight years of age, when it was 
deemed advisable that I should change my home 
tor a time, from the roof of my father to that of 
my uncle. My residence with the former had 
hitherto been in the county of Kennebec, Maine. 
My uncle’s was in a remote part of the State of 
Vermont; and as the incidents which I am relat- 
ing occurred certainly twenty-five years ago, in 
the total lack of all modern facilities for travel, 
this long and lonesome journey was to be per- 
formed in a chaise, and in tedious days’ stages. 
There wee three of us—my uncle, his father and 
myself—so that the loneliness of the route was 
beguiled of part of its horrors. 

Early impressions are proverbially the most 
enduring ; and among all ideas of terror which 
my mind has ever received, either in boyhood or 
manhood, the most vivid at this moment are 
those connected with a night passed upon this 
journey, in the White Mountain Notch. Dark- 
ness had overtaken us just as we entered a long 
stretch of woods, which bordered at that time 
upon the entrance to this wonderful pass, and 
when we entered a small and solitary house an | 
hour later, some distance within the Notch, I | 
looked up with shudderings of real fear, to dis- | 
tinguish the dark and ragged masses of rock | 
towering on either side far above our heads, and | 


qa 








revealing hard!y a glimpse of the sky beyond, 
in the faint starlight. It seemed to my luxuriant 
fancy, like the creation of one of the Oriental 
genii which figured so extensively in my enchant- 
ing Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 

The house was small and solitary, as I have 
said, and more than this, rough, unpainted and 
uninviting. Still it had the air of a place 
of “entertainment for man and _ beast,” as 
was set forth by a rude scrawl in red chalk | 
over the door; and as we were too hungry and 
fatigued to be captious, we accordingly kmocked 
loudly for admission. 
a gaunt, ill-featured woman, who, in reply to my 
uncle’s question as to whether lodging and re 
freshment was furnished by her to travellers, re 


The door was opened by , 





plied, with marked emphasis, “ Sometimes, to 
honest ones ;"’ and left us in the dark, with the 
avowed purpose of consulting her husband. The 
latter soon came to the door, and after a short 
parley, consented to our admission. 





He was, if 
possible, more ill-lavored than his wife—a more 
unlovely pair it has never been my misfortune to 
behold. 

Our hunger was soon stayed by the coarse 
food which they set before us, and at our re- 
quest, we were shown to the room intended for 
our use that night. This was the adjoining one, 
and separated from that where our unamiable 
host and hostess were now left together, only by 
a thin partition of lath. Through the open 
chinks in this, the firelight streamed fitfully 
against the walls of our wretched apartment, and 
we could see the man and woman sitting and 
whispering near the fire-place. 

Since the first moment of our entrance into 
this house, my attention had been drawn to the 
appearance and conduct of my uncle. He was, 
in his normal state of mind, a man of unusual 
courage and self-possession; but now, to my 
surprise, I found that some cause had operated 
upon his fears or fancy, to make him singularly 
nervous and restless. He would, at intervals, 
bend down and peer through the cracks of the 
partition, gazing with anxious attention upon the 
two who occupied the adjoining room, and then 
starting to his feet, would walk nervously across 
the floor, muttering some undistinguishable 
words. His agitation was at last observed by my 
grandfather as well as myself, and he immediate- 
ly inquired the cause. My uncle started, smiled 
faintly, and taking his seat opposite my grand- 
father, and placing me upon his knee he said : 

“Tam foolish, perhaps, but I cannot repress 
these feelings ; they will get the better of me. 
You know that I carry two thousand dollars 
here,”—and he struck his hand upon his breast 
—‘the proceeds of my collections in Maine ¢” 

Receiving an aflirmative reply, he continued : 

“ Well, since Lam not certain that it has not 
entered into the heads of this ill-omened pair to 
murder you and I and Parris, here,” referring to 
me, “in the expectation of booty, I am in a per- 
fect fever of uneasiness !” 

My grandfather started bolt upright in his 
chair, the very picture of dismay. 

“Murder, son—murder us! Good God, are 
you serious ?” 

“Twas never more so. If there are two hu- 
man beings who could conceive and execute such 
a crime, they are those very objects in the next 
room TI have studied their villanous visages 
well, and am convinced that my estimate is a 
correct one. And then there are associations 
connected with this house, which must always 
render every plank of it a living horror to me! 
I have never set foot in it before, much as I have 
traversed these hills ; nor would I have done so 
to-night, had I not feared the land-slides more 
than the land-sharks. Did you never hear of the 
strange murder that was committed within these 
walls long ago—in fact, before the Revolution ?” 

Neither of us had ever heard the story, and 
though I suspect my teeth chattered with fear as 
I made the request, I instantly begged him to re- 
peat it. To my young imagination, there was a 
fascination, a healthful excitement, in the idea of 
listening to such a strange, wild tale, such as I 
knew this must be, at midnight, and upon the 
very spot which was the scene of its incidents. 
So iaying my head upon his breast, and looking 
up into his manly, determined face to gather 
courage to listen, I awaited his beginning. My 
grandfather, too, had bent himself forward in 
his chair, while his eyes, shadowed by an unde- 
fined sense of insecurity, rested anxious!y upon 
the face of his son. Here, however, a startling 
interruption occurred — an incident more dra- 
matic, I have often thought, than any acting I 
have ever seen, either on or off the boards. For 
hardly was the story fairly commenced, when the 
speaker suddenly sank his voice to a low whis- 
per, with the words : 

“Father—Parris, for your lives, sit still! 
Don’t stir—don’t move, or even speak! That 
scoundrel in the next room is leaning against the 
partition listening. I am sure I saw the glitter 
of a knife in his hand! For the love of life, 
keep still! I will fix him!” 

For the next moment I hardly moved a muscle 
from its rigid tension. I lay upon the strong 
arm of my brave protector, listening to the thick, 
heavy breathing of the would-be assassin (for 
such, Lam convinced, was his real character), 
and quietly awaiting the next development. The 
first movement was made by my uncle. Pro- 
ducing a pair of heavy pistols, he remarked, as 
if continuing a previous conversation : 

“Yes, they are undoubtedly good and service- 
able weapons.”” And as he spoke, the hammers 
of both went back with a sharp and distinct 
click.“ They are loaded, too, and ready for use ; 
two balls in each. I think I could easily send 
them through this partition !”” 

One of the pistols was raised to the level of 
his eye in a twinkling; and the next sound was 
that produced by the feet of the listener, as he 
hurriedly retreated to his place by the fire. 

“We shall hardly be troubled by him again, 
at least, while we keep awake,” was my uncle’s 
significant remark ; and closely examining the 
flints of the pistols, he laid them within reach of 
his hand. “ And since we must keep awake, or 
take the hazard of being placed forever beyond 
the power of waking, by yonder cut-throat— 
whom I confess I was strongly tempted to 
shoot—I can perhaps devote the time to no better 
purpose than the relation of the story of this dis- 
reputable old hostelrie, which, in truth, seems not 
to have lost much of its ancient character.” 

Could the reader become a boy again, and be 








the same wild, extraordinary circumstances, I | 
| 


doubt not that he would enter into the spirit of 


the tale, with al 29 . era | : 
re tale, with all the eager yet trembling enthu- | & few moments he was sleeping calmly and peace- 


| fully. 


siasm of a boyish nature—as I assuredly did. 
Failing, however, to transform him or his sur- 
roundings, I can do no more than to give him the 


been current as simple truth in the neighborhood 
of its scene. + * * . 


In the darkness and cold of a December night, | 


faint from long fasting, and worn well-nigh to 





self from the great wilderness of forest which 
long ago deeply environed the White Hills in 
the vicinity of the Notch, a hunter buffeted the 
piercing blast, wandering vainly, almost hope- 
lessly, among the woods, and over the dangerous 
The 
region where he now found himself, was one of 
primeval solitude; such was the sparseness of its 
population, that he had wandered from early day- 
break over the pathless snow, meeting no human 
creature, and encountering not the first sign of 
haman habitation. His situation was one which 
might have led the boldest to despair, and des- 
perate thoughts 


erags and precipices of the mountains. 


to control his mind. 
As he stood upon the edge of a yawning chasm, 
the quick thought struggled in his brain, that one 
step might release him from his wretchedness ; 
but before the idea had gained time to mature, 
his eye was caught by the flash of a single light 
far below him. An exclamation of thankful 
pleasure sprang to his lips, and first taking an 
accurate observation of the place which all his 
energies were now bent to gain, he commenced 
the descent. Some time was necessarily thus 


began 


occupied, and when he had at last reached the 


Spot towards which his steps had been directed, 
he found himself in front of asmall frame house, 
but a little distance from the entrance to the 
Notch. 

But a sudden thrill of fear now agitated him. 
Although never before in this neighborhood, he 
recognized this house as one which general be- 


lief made the den of a notorious gang of out- 
laws, by whom the mountains had been for | 


some years infested. Suspicion had long been 
fastened upon this wild, lonely spot, and tales of 
dark deeds reported to have been here enacted, 
which he had often heard repeated, flashed upon 
his memory. Yet he seemed to have no choice. 
There was danger in trusting himself within the 
walls of this dubious retreat; but without, a 
speedy death by cold and starvation threatened 
him. There certainly was a chance for salya- 


LAG OF CUR 


| exhaustion by his futile efforts to extricate him- | 








tion here, and he resolved to adopt it. His knock | 


at the door was answered in a singular manner. 
The door was slightly held ajar, hardly opened 
at all, and a woman’s voice, sweet and silvery, 
demanded ; “* Who is it!” 

“T am a hunter,” was the reply, “ lost in 
these wilds. Give me, good woman, the shelter 
and relief, which alone can prolong my life until 
morning.” 

“JT dare not,” was the reply, given in that 
same sweet voice. “ Seek relief elsewhere, I be- 
seech you, for your own good. — I pity you, but 
if you knew what I know, you would never de- 
mand shelter here !”” 

The hunter was silent; want and exposure 
seemed to have made him too feeble for further 
words, and he now leaned insensible against the 
door-post. The nature of a woman could not 
endure the sight of such suffering as this. ‘The 
hunter—his name was Ralph Burnet—became 
conscious that he was being suppy-ted within the 
house, and quickly afte( he fowg paimself upon 
apile of bear-skins before th@, re, while the 
gentle hands of his fair saviJ¥.y administered 
with necessary caution, re i 
freshment. ! 

The cheering influence of (the heat upon his 
chilled limbs, coupled with the timely succor 
which the thoughtfulness of her who seemed at 
present the sole inhabitant of this suspicious 
dwelling afforded him, and, it may be, the nov- 
elty of his position, soon had the effect of restor- 
ing the mind and body of Ralph Burnet to their 
accustomed vigor. And his first impulse was to 
express himself in terms of the warmest gratitude 
to his benefactress. 

“ Nay—not a word!” was her deprecating re- 
ply. “I shudder to think of the frightful dan- 
gers to which I am exposing us both by harbor- 
ing you here for a single instant! Come with 
me; I will show you where you may rest for 
an hour—for you can stay no longer. Should 
they tind you here, nothing could save you from 
instant death! Come!” 

The hunter followed her, as if mechanically, 
into the adjoining room. Upon the floor there 
was another pile of undressed skins ; and as his 
conductor pointed them out to him, he threw 
himself at length upon them, with the determi- 
nation to obtain the sleep which he needed—for- 
getting if possible for the while, the mystery 
which he had already encountered. He had lain 
thus for several moments, when he became aware 
that the room was still light, and raising himself 
to his elbow, he perceived to his astonishment, 
that the woman, or rather, the girl, was standing 
as at first, by his bedside. He sat upright, and 
gazed upon her fixedly, earnestly. For he now 
realized more fully than before, that she was 
young and surpassingly beautiful. And, in his 
estimation, this beauty was rather enhanced than 
diminished by a look of sweet and patient yet 
strongly-marked suffering, which was the pre- 
vailing expression of her face. 

“Tell me, how have I grieved you? Or how, 
perhaps it is that I can serve you?” was the 
hunter’s impetuous exclamation. ‘ Speak the 
word, Lentreat you, I will assist you with my 
life!” 

A single tear sprang to her eye—the proffer 
came, as she well knew, from the heart. Hastily 
dashing it away, she replied : 

“ Thanks for your offer; but it is impossible 
that you should ever serve me. I have lingered 
only to assure you that your life is safe in my 
hands. J will not betray you! Others I might 
betray, as I have; but you have my fomise. 
Sleep without fear for an hour; I will give you 
warning before they come.” 

With the last words she was gone. That there 






: | was danger and imminent danger impending over 
placed in the same wild scene, surrounded with | 


him, Ralph Burnet was well assured, and yet, so 
implicitly did he confide in the promises of the 
mysterious female who had just left him, that in 


Nor was he conscious of any external 
event until her hand was laid quickly upon his 


, . be | arm, and the word “Come!” whispered in his 
narrative as I heard it, premising that it has long | 


ear. Rising without a word, he followed his pre- 
server from the room and to the outer door. She 
seemed now greatly agitated, and a strange thrill 
went to the heart of the hunter, as she uncon- 
sciously clasped his hand. 








voices, apparently at no great distance, was dis- 
tinetly audible. 
“Go now,” she exclaimed, her avgiiction in- 


creasing. ‘ Five minutes’ delay will be fatal to 


you. Go, and God preserve you! 

« And you,” the hunter rejoined, as he pressed 
his lips to her hand. 
sadly over her face, expiring in the same instant. 
The heart of Ralph Burnet swelled within him ; 
he longed to protect her, and to snatch her from 
the perils which he was sure must be joined with 
her life in this wild, mysterious place. But no 
sooner had he begun to speak, than she interrupt- 
ed him. 

“Fly, fly, for your life!” she exclaimed. 
“The danger menaces you, not me; or, if it 
did, you would be powerless to aid me. Go, | 
beseech you!” 

Yielding to her solicitations, Burnet turned 
away, and had soon lost himself in the darkness. 
Yet he was unable to go faraway. The absorbing 
interest which his brief sojourn at the hut had 
excited in its occupant, compelled him to pause 
and look back. ‘The light at the window shone 
brightly over the snow, and ere he waited long 
he saw a dozen dark forms approach and enter 
the hut. The hunter was brave, but at that mo- 
ment his heart beat slowly and painfully with 
fear; not for himself, but with a presentiment of 
danger to his preserver. Nor, as the event 
proved, were his fears groundless. 
of men in rude and angry altercation, were first 
heard, and then a storm of brutal oaths and 
threats, mingled with the supplications of a fe- 
male voice, which gradually changed to shricks 
and cries. of mortal terror. ‘Then followed a 
blow, a shriek so wild and piercing, that the 
mountain gorges rang with its echoes—a fall— 
and all was silence. 


The voices 


e beh oi) 


A faint smile flickered | 


Horritied beyond description, Burnet rushed — 


from the spot, closing his ears against that awful 
ery. Of his wanderings during the night, he 
was never able to give a coherent account. Day- 
break found him at the camp of a number of 
hunters miles away from the Notch. — Impressed 
with the truth of the story which he told so ex- 
citedly, they followed him back to the hut. It 
was deserted, but there was evidence enough 
within and around it, to contirm the belief that it 
had been the scene of a tragedy. A bloody 
knife lay upon the floor of the tirst room, and the 
woodwork was stained in several places with the 
same red color. The snow, also, was crimsoned 
and pressed down as if a body had been dragged 
over it. ’ 

Immediate search for the probable murderers 
was prosecuted, but not the slightest clue could 
be discovered. As if an example of that strange 
fatality which sometimes rests upon deeds of vio- 
lence, this one remained, to this day, a mystery, 
so far as actual knowledge is involved. Ralph 
Burnet always affected to believe that the victim 
of this mysterious murder was not the young 
female, but one of the band, who, in attempting 
to interpose between the wrath of the outlaw- 
leader and the girl, upon the discovery that a 
victim had escaped them through her agency (a 
discovery which might have been made by the 
finding of some small article left by Burnet in 
his flight), had himself become the object of de- 
struction. Those, however, who accompanied 
him to the hut, and all who ever heard the tale 
from his lips, doubted not that the beautiful and 
heroic young girl had sacrificed herself in her 
successful efforts for the preservation of the 
hunter. 

As if to complete the story with a befitting 
tinge of romance, it is reported that Ralph Bur- 
net thenceforth devoted his life to the single pur- 
pose of ascertaining the fate of the unhappy girl. 
The search was of course a vain one, yet it was 
prosecuted for years, and until the death of the 
hunter himself, over all the White Mountain re- 
gion, with the pertinacity of a monomaniac. Of 
the time or manner of his end, no knowledge 
was ever gained ; possibly it was by a death as 
violent as that which the brave “ maiden of the 
Notch” had suffered for him. 





That our little party escaped unharmed from 
their dangerous position in the mountain hut, is 
best evidenced by the fact that I am still alive to re- 
count the adventure of that night. And wheth- 
er the horrors which we then imagined, did or 
did not really exist, they certainly left an im- 
pression upon my mind which promises to be as 
indelible as life itself. 





— 
SLEEP. 

There is no fact more clearly established in 
the physiology of man than this, that the brain 
expends its energies and itself during the hours 
of wakefulness, and that these are recuperated 
during sleep; if the recuperation does not equal 
the expenditure, the brain withers—this is insan- 
ity. Thus it is, that in early English history, 
persons who were condemned to death by being 
prevented from sleeping always died raving ma- 
niacs; thus it is, also, that those who are starved 
to death become insane; the brain is not nour- 
ished, and they cannot sleep. ‘The practical in- 
ferences are these: 1. ‘Those that think most, 
who do most brain-work, require most sleep. 
2. That time saved from necessary sleep is infal- 
libly destructive to mind, body and estate. 
3. Give yourself, your children, your servants— 
give all that are under you the fullest amount of 
sleep they will take, by compelling them to go to 
bed at some regular early hour, and to rise in the 
morning the moment they awake; and within a 
fortnight, nature, with almost the regularity of 
the rising sun, will unloose the bonds of sleep 
the moment enough repose has been secured for 
the wants of the system. This is the only safe 
and sufficient rule; and as to the question how 
much sleep any one requires, each must be a rule 
for himself; great Nature will never fail to write 
it out to the observer under the regulations just 
given.—Dr. Spicer. 





THE STOMACH. 
T firmly believe that almost every malady of 
the human frame is, either highways or by-ways 
connected with the stomach. The woes of every 


| other member are founded on your belly-timber . 


and I must own I never see a fashionable physi- 


| cian mysteriously consulting the pulxe of his pa- 
| tient, but I feel a desire to exclaim, “ Why not 


tell the poor gentleman at once, ‘Sir, you've 
eaten too much ; you've drunk too much ; and you 
have not taken exercise enough !’"’ The haman 
frame was not created imperfect. It is ourselves 
who have made it so. There exists no donkey in 
creation so overloaded as our stomachs.—Lubides 


from the Brunnens 





Mester's Vieni, 
A pedagogue had twy penny Tom and Dick 


he was very partial, aud to the other 
Morning it happened that both were 


Te one 


very severe = One 





ate, and were called 
to account for it 
“You must have heant the bell bove why did you 
hot come’ 
* Please, sir.” replied his favorite 1 was dreaming 
that I was going to market. and [ tt ught that the 


that | wae gotee tu 


“Very well, sir preteat to excuse his 


favorite! 
“ And now, sir,” turning to the other, “what have you 


siad of the 


to ss, 
** Please, sir,” sabi the pualed boy, “I was 
7 . ees au8 to 
see Tom off.’ - 
Cuffee, @ certain colored individual, was in doubt 
whether the whale swallowed Jonah, or + oeree ° 


settle his doubt he came to a brother darkey to help bine 
out of his diffeulty. But he was tnclined to be ske ptieal 
When informed that Jonah uadoubtedly swallowed the 
Whale, snd asked 
- * Weill, look bere, Sambo, whar bouts did dis Jonas 

ve" 

After scratching his head for au answer, his opponent 
replied, gravely 

mh Ng dar in Connecticut, ‘mong de Yankees some 

r 
This settled the doubter’s mind, and watking off, he 


triumphantly muttered, ~ golum now, de Vankeus 
are de berry debbil on fish 





Some twenty-five or thirty years ago an Irishman, Wil- 
Ham Patterson, left Erin's green ise to find a home im 
America, Having friends in the region of Pair ilaven, 
Ohio, he made his way thither. Taking dinner one day 
at the house of Dr. ’}——, he was treated to the Amertean 
dish, wholly new to him, of gteen corn in the ear Un. 
Willing, however, to be thought green hinwelf, or being 
anxious to display unusual sagacity, after having eagert 
devoured the savory corn, his Appetite still Unapprased, 
he passed up the despoiles cob with the very natural ne 
quest, ** Plage put some pase on my sick.’ 


A travelling Yankee lately put up at a country inn, 
where a number of loungers were assembled teliiig sto 
After sitting some time and attentively listening bo 
their folly, he suddenty turned and asked them how 
much they supposed be bad been offered for his dog, 
which be had with bin. They ail started, aud curtosity 
Was on tiptoe to know. One Cuessed five dotiars, 1 
ten dollars, another fifteen, until they had ext 
their patience, Wien one of them seriously asker 
much he had been offered. 
replied. 


sother 
stead 
how 
“Not a darned ceat,” he 









A lad a day or two since was called to the stand in the 
Common Pleas Court, whose tenuer years raised doubts 
as to his competency asa s by not understanding 
the nature and obi jon of an oatt 

The first question put was, Are you the son of the 
plaincitt?"’ 

Tae little fellow, crossing his legs and deliberately put 
ting about half # paper of © Liliential’s” tute tus ueouth, 
Wita the utmost sve frou, replied, “ Well, ils so re 
ported.” Me testified 








They praise what they do not understand. A Duteh- 
man says, “J viii teli you such is de powers of de Saak- 
speer, dat Ll vunce saw de plays acted in Anglist languish, 
in Hoiland, vhere der vas uot vun persons ta all de aouse 
but myself could Guderstaud it; yet dere vas not a per- 
sons in all dat house but vas in tears, dat is, al 
blowing de nose, and veep very un 
stand von vord of de py 
Powers of de Shakspeer 











Old Tom Bates had a great story about feet 
about feet,’ he used to say, why, f 


* Talk 
knew a nigger down 
ip Arkausaw that baud mud-smasiers he young steam 


boats. That feiier’s iect was a tortin® to bin tuough at 
last—for when they started a ratiroad in his parts tae bo 

comotive feliers yin hia fiiteen hundred dowsers for his 
old mocussins. Lhey nade a depot outer one, aud an ioe 
Team saloon out of Coluer.”” 


rong tered," 












Julius Caesar's letter, ‘I came 
has been admired tor nearly tw = tow ate 
terseness. We think it rather verbose he words “1 
saw’ are entirely supertiuous, Indeed, we tank “1 
came’ wholly unnecessary. “1 couquered would teil 
the whole story. But Julius had, no doubt, a good deal 
of leisure When he wrote that letter, and tis #t) le suffered 
in consequence. 







Forensic Eloquence.—** May it please the honorable 
court and gentiemen of the jury, the defeadant in this 
case wilfully and maticiousiy, with all the fury of a fend 
emerged from tie wilderness, wilh al: Lhe freus) of a roar. 
ing bon, and with his gigantic strength, aid then and 
there seize my invilensive client by the coilar—and tore 
his shirt!"’ 

“Whata fine head your boy has,’ said an admiring 

nd. 

Yea,” said the fond father, “he's achip of the old 
block—sint you, souny /” 

*] guess sv, daddy, ‘cause teacher said yesterday that 
I was a young biockuead.”’ 


“John, I saw your cousin Issac a few weeks ago, and 
he had just received a fail, Wuieh cut a wort bornble 
gash in his arm.’ 

* Ab, poor feliow, what did he fall on?” 

* Weil, really, I forget now; but it rather strikes me he 
fell on Tuesday moruing.” 


* Ah,” said an Englishinan, the other day, ‘ I belong 
toa country upon which the sun lever sets 
* And I,” said a Yankee, © belong to acountry of which 
can be no correct map—it grows sO fast tuat sur 
vey ors can't keep up with it.” 


A man speaking of a place out West in a letter which he 
writes home, says that it isa perfect paradise, and Chat 
though most all the tolk» have Cie fever-u-ager, yet it's & 
great blessing, tor its the only exercise they take. 


It is said that Hobbs the famous locksmith has suc- 
ceeded in picking One of Banquo s gory locks, he dia it 
with a pick-axe, and succeeded so well, he bas gone to 
work ou @ wedlock. 


Aman named S}oes was arrested Jast week while in the 
act of stealing @ couple of roils of fine cloth from a store. 
A fellow 80 incapable of removing the cloth woulda’t do 
for a waiter. 


Ladies are like watehes—pretty enough to look at—nice 
and delicate hands——but somewhat diticuit to " keep go- 
ing” when they get to “ running’ to parties aud dry- 
goods stores 


Scientific Governess, log —My dear, if you puncture 
this ball it will collapse. Do you understand me 

Litte Boy.—O, yes. You wean, if 1 prick it, t will go 
squash. 


A great many people in this world are «ayers but not 
doers. it will be bad for Heenan if tue Bugis chai 
pion should rank in both classes 


To keep books appears to be an easy matter with most 
people; the diffleuity with the majority of those who bur- 
row books consists in returning them 


Sueing a debtor wont make him pay half so quick aa 
pursuing him. To make a man pay up bunt hin down. 
So sayeth the creditor, and so practinetu he 








THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 


This long established and well-known weekly paper, 
ater fourteen yrars unequsiled prosperity and popularity, 
has become a “household word) from Maine to ¢ alifor- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of the rich and poor, in town 
and country, all over the wide extent of the | nite! States. 
It should be a weekly visitor to every Amerkan home, 


because 

C7 It is just such a paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce inte the family cirele 

CH It ie printed on the finest eatin-surfaced paper, 
with new type, and in a neat and bemutifal ety ie 

CW It is of the mammoth sve, yet contains no adver 
tinementa in ite eight super-roy a) pages 

CI It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
aes, discoveries, nisceilany, wit and humor 

CH It is carefully eiited by M. Hallion, whe hae 
nineteen years of editorial experience in Hosts 

CH It contains in ite large, well filled and deeply- 
interesting pages not one vulgar word oF line 

SH It numbers among ite regular contributors the 
best male aod female writers in the country 

Ite tales, while they abeort the reader, cultivate ® 

taste for all that is good aod beautiful in humanity 
It is acknowledged that the good inflaenre of suck 
im the home circle & aimeet inealrulatie 
“ young en ie- 
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iz Ite suggestive pages provoke im th 
quiring spirit, and add to their stores of = len ige 

RF [te columns are free from polities sod oll porring 
topies, ite object being to make home happy 

CI 18 bs for thew reasons that it har for years teem oo 
popular 8 favorite throughout the country 
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